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ABSTRACT 

The university and the needs of contemporary society 
are discussed in relationship to the coaiplexity and diversity of the 
interactions between universities and societies resulting froa the 
diversity of traditions^ resources, and socioecononic contexts. 
Emphasis is placed on some past and present conceptions of the 
university, the university and rising needs, and the university and 
its nev responsibilities. The author cautions against the formulation 
of judgments that are definitive in nature or claim universal 
applicability. Generalized conclusions are presented covering 
contradictions of the university, the sociology of the university, 
the university and violence, university freedoms and democracy, and 
the university ability to reform itself* (HJll) 
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BACKGROUND NOTE 



^*ron) its earliest ihiys the Iiilentalifnial Association of Universities 
has been concerned with the reiulifjns lictween uiuversilies iind the societies 
urouniJ thein. Ho^ularly, in one form or aiiolher, aspects of this subject 
have flj^iircM in the |)rj)|irann.nes of its (it'neral Conferences. At islanhul 
in 195'), at Mexico in VM'A) Mnd at Ttrkvo in 1905, liiscusslons tfmk jilnce 
on "university cducaliou and piil)lir service" lunl, mmv generally, on the 
contrihution of universities to "ecorHnnic arid cidtural develupmera 
'I'hc AssociatEoii !ias decided th:d these qtiestions should he raised a^ain 
at its next (»ei\eral Confererue, lf> he held at Montreal \n On this 

occasion, itienihcrs of the Asso( intiori will discuss the theme: the ('niversitif 
and Ihc Seeds of Contemporary Socieltj. 

Clearly there is a certain continuity in these matters, hut at tho same 
linu" an evolution in their setting, Ttie element (d continuity^ it nuiy he 
mentioned, has nothing ritualistic or ot>sessional ahoul it. It arises from 
the actual prol)k'nis which universities have heen facing' over the last 
twenty years. 'i"he evolution of the settinu» howevr, needs longer com- 
ment, for far more is involved than a new turn of phrase, a verba! re-formu- 
lation meant to (Jis^?uise a rather depressini^ monotony. At the lief^innin^ 
of the to:><>'5, the ^rowinj^ importance of knowledge in every fkdd of human 
activity otili^rd universities to ^ive particulnr adention to one of their 
traditional functions -the education of those who would hold resj)onsible 
positions in later life. Ihe diflieully was that of preventing an excessive 
attention to this function from injuring' the most fundamental university 
purpose of ull, the free and objective search f(»r truth. Some years later, 
the scandal at under-dcvelopment in various parts of the world beeanic a 
major issue, and was accomparded by ^'rowin^^ awareness of h<iW di/TlcuH 
its elinnnation would be, >iiven the multitu<lc r»f economic and soclnl aufl 
cultural factors which caused and maintained il. The belief thai univer- 
sities could no ]onf^QT he satisfied wilh educalin>> people in traditioijal 
ways thus became stronger and stronger. They needed to play an active 
role as initiators and creators in all fields of development, to sol up a 
"development science", and to help to create the conditions for its appli- 
cation throughout entire social systems, In this way— perhaps a rather 
pragmatic and empirichl one» but going far beyond* the domain of the 
natural sciences and technology- -the concern with man himself, with the 
"humanities'*, came once more to the fore. Ihc prouiise of a new pro- 
grammed dynamism and universidity scenucl to lie ahead for universities. 
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Dcspilo all Ihr iiuuli ^lisriissid ''(Aj)iosi(PU> " of kno\vUMlt:c mut of iiuiiil)ers, 
(lespitk* iUl Ihc iMnUrs^ ;nliniir:stni(i\v illtlioullios \\U\vh univrrsily ^ xjiaiisiofi 
iTOiiliji, Mure \v;is a ruw kitnl of npt iinisin. As tin* K.nlln^ iiislitiitions 
t.f kiiuwli'jk'e and i'<hir;i} inn, iniiv iivltirs srririrfi fn luiU] i\u> Kiy t<» (hi* 
future. tn its i*\hi'nu', lliis opliinistii' \ irw iinitiii d that iniiN i r- 

sitio^; vo\\\t\ In- (hoiiL:lil of as sfnali i>til \iaMi' rn.xlrls idinplrto surial 
systt-nis, in wh'u h a inaioi rnfui in woiihi Itr thai i»f MiLTanl/iiiL; (unTation 
hi'Uvrv'U thv vavUuis hvaiuhts of kniA\liMLo aiul lu'l\v^>cn mm of sciriiri' 
iu\i\ Uaniiii'J. ( )\ or-sinipUix ini; Ihm-s a litfU-. Ifiis injiM he ili'sn IIhmI as 
Ihv posiliiMi in |or.:>, wluai (lu- Assmi;iiinn\ rokvo (inuial Coiifrivur*' 
\va< hrld. 

SnuT lhal !iini\ fuv ami riiliral siUi.ttifuis havr arisen for Hit- nnivi-r- 
sities of all I'onnlriks, aiof parlirnhuly in Ihosr iU'sitilK'«l as tlrvi'loptHl 
tnirs, Aftrr ihv S' aiulal of ninlrr-iK \ I'lnptmuil, studrnls ;nnl olluTs \v,i\v 
ilisroviuvil or Ihiiik lluy liavi^ dtsroviMii [iw sraiulal tif tlr\ rlopinrnL 
'lhr> st'f this as i)upriNonn\rnt nf ])roplo within an rndli ss prodiurr- 
i'OMSumrr cyi'U'. wluri' tlu* rst ahlishcd onlrr" has takrn owr and und»rl- 
not nnly kn^wlrdiU- hiil the wlialo of "rnllnri'". suldlv liaiisfounni.u 
it iTito a n tiiuii It • Iniiijui' of niystitiralion an<l ntanijnilalion. 

\hv rii^lihu ss or \vron.:M<ss of suili idras tucd nnl hv di>rtissi'd liorr, 
liul wln'tlii r tlicy arr willduundiNl or iiol it lias to hr adnntird that Uh- 
t'lirruy Willi wliiih thr\ ah' pnl forward has slinudatitl nt'w tljoniilit in 
imiviTsil i('s al oni ; lof imiit irs in (»nr prrs<^tij cofurption nf "nri'ds", Thrri' 
arr ViiMoi^s ij) thv • niid NNl\rti* i\i i'ds ha\i' an atrncionvly ohviiiits rralilx. 
'Cht-rt' are oMn wlirro lliry seem to niitrspnnd \n Inil smrrssrs 

in adviTlisioi^ l aini^ai'^ns, wln-rt' indiv idual a\\ ai nit ss id nrrds s^ rms rin-ii-lv 
thr rrsiill of salrs promotion. llu' Iraiiii* po\rit\ of so many roniitihs 
ajipoari'd al om- ttnu- lo havi- roiifcrrcd a kind of wo Id-wldr sarutilv on 
tlu' i'Xpri'Nsioii ' Ihc Mk i ds of soi ii t v hut that rhaj to has lurii Ini^kiai anci 
sonu' thuikias atv now tr\ip.i almost ohsisslvily to Imd ont ( Xartly who 
thry art- who dt( hU- who! smaal furds "art^". aad \vho llirn cniph^y llu- 
sO(•i^^lo-^ral and psyrholo; ii al Ui lnrn)Urs riMpiirt d lo [u isuado indiv iduals 
to arrc'pt tlusi^ nii'ds ami thus in tiTtrt [o "havi'" Hum. 

In the sfM l dist tounliits, univetsilirs art- dnuhtUss nioir {hisi'lv iuiv- 
braird than ilsiwhiav in u«-noral social stiuvluris and major cordli< ls do 
nol SI em lo aiiM\ ( ihsi i \ i rs from oulsidi', howi'vci , of((>ii <pn slion wlu I her 
till' inUufaHou is noL nrcoinpaniod hy risl i l<'llnns the frn-doin ol inhd- 
hrlnal life anil wlu lhrr, '\\\ Wh ^k.- ronntrit s h>n, tlu' nnds whirh nnivi isitics 
sK iw [irv lad drfiiu d from ahovc hy Imn anta at ii^ prorcdtii rs. 

Ihus llir Ita^sjdM whirh used to ixist hrlwi'« n lu'licvcrs in the "adni) 
Udion" <if llu uidvirsitv ami th<^ difcmhrs f)f [|s '^1 ia<]ilional mission" 
has now hirn ifuaiascd !>> a r^.'W spin \vln» h snh <H\id<s those who anvpl 
Ihid tlu' tmisfisilv ^lionld [>lay an aiiivc part in soiral life. Thrr<' are 
those who hi lieve it d:»»t !d sei \ ( soriet N ; thi rc are I hose w hf> iji lieve i I 
should change it. l or the fhsl, it oiijjlit in am lerati a positive and irre 
\ 1 3 slide cv ohd iot; ; f^r t lit' m . ond, tf oui^ht I o (j[jpose an inluiiuaii and rever- 
d.M< <'VMhjii,,n. I la- nmink h> Marx afirmt TVuerhaih is well known 
' nnld i:mw, pliiloso|»h''r^ ha\ e rnei rty iidei pi-etrd the wrnld; ourhiisiness 
to dnm-e il . If wr lead ' uiiiversil ies " for "plnlosophet s" in Ihis 
f)hrase. the protest movements of lo-day W(jnM donhlless he wililn;^ lit 
aee« pt Mie formula, I hnse in favour of ada|»lln^ tlu' uiuverslly would 
not eidin^v fniilradiej it if Ihe idea td rhaiiue vVcis lhat of aflvnucin*^ 
mine qniei^U in the siniif diin hon. Those in favour of uiainiairnn^ tradi 
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lions would (lotibtkss hcliovv Ihnl ihc llrsi tusk of universities remains 
thai of liUcrlirelalion. 

Thinjis arc not as simple iis Ihfs, however, for everyoue knows thai 
interpretation Is itself a piut l>otIi of ehan^e und of couscrvalion. II 
seems e'.enr, in fad, Miat the university is now the centre of a triple anxiety. 
Some feel that it <loes not sulhciently ke< p its dislance with re^'ord in 
hnniciUate social needs; others believe that it is n<>l yet aiie<}nately adn{)te<J 
to Itieni; and stHt ottnrs nccuse it of liein^ alremiy snbordinaled to Iheni, 
son\elinu\s under the dis>;«isc of dis^tiiuce and "neutvjdity 

All tUU ^^ocms to ^^how {\yA{ these quvsUous are nu)r\> lUUlvuU lhan cvvi' 
ami that there is no hiek of imagination in the Associalion's e<mtinuing 
preoecnpalmn with them. It may ho stressed ajzain thai the Ihemo "the 
rniverslty and the Xeeds of Coiiteniponiry Society" is iu)t IJie same as 
'*lhe (:ontrit>ution of the rnivcrsily to Development The word "^and" 
leaves room for qnesUons \vhic?j were not aj)piirent in (he tlieine discusscil 
at Tokyo. "An<r does not mean "at the service of'\ It introduces an 
opposition or perhaps a dialectic between the two elements of the title. 
The formulation deeukd Upon by the Adnnnistralive Hoard thus clearly 
pfaces the protdeui in its present l»aek^rovu\d. 

The Hoard Uutk a Hnul decision about this theme at its nieetin^^ in Sydney 
in 1008. It also decided to arran^v for a hackf^round document to he 
prepared in cotisuilalion wHh a nun3l)er of acadenuc personalities familiar 
Willi sitmdions in Hie principal re^^inns nf the world. Professor Henri Janne 
was invited tn underlake this task. A sociologist, a fo.nier Rector of 
the I'rtiversity of Hrnssels atut a former Minister of luhicatlon, very well- 
informed about inlernalional pro)>U'nis, Professor Janne seemed specially 
({ualined to treat all the aspects of a theme so duuutinj^ly wide in its iinpli- 
cations. He hns himself set out the successive s1a>»es" of his work, In 
the preface which Dr. Zurayk has written for the report, full recognition 
is ^iven to the debt thus im urred by /AU to IVofessor Junue» and it Jieeil 
not be repeated here, Wind may be nientioncih however, is that while 
it phiinly in/it^cates the different doctrinal positions involved in the problems 
Heided, Prijfessor Jannr's report a* oids the pitfalls of ovcr-abstracl dis- 
cussion of a kind which couUi not be usefnlly en^^a^^ed in at a GenernI 
f-onference of the Association. If it may sceu^ highly desirable for uni- 
versities throughout the w<jrhl to discuss their role in society with a clear 
awareness of the problems involved, it cannot be cNpccted Unit they should 
a^'ree upon a conservative or reformist or revohdionary altitude, i«;ni>rin^ 
the facts of their own existcjice, l'"ach university will try to arrive at such 
fumtamenti I decisions in relation to its own complicated life. For one 
thing, universities must function as institutions and oven those which are 
n)osl involved in social crilicism cannot wait until "authentic" needs, 
free of all "nninipnlnlion", have been dellncd, in order to serve them. Ij) 
vmy ca^e, even if universities wisheii to ojiposc the ^^^ections taken by the 
forecasting of needs, tl\ey cannvd do without such forecasts. The fad i> 
that all universities are faced with a number of inescapable i)roblenis. 
Professor ^lanne has deariy hij^'hlightcd some of them, 

bollowin^ the Adniinistrativc Hoiird's discussion of Professor Jnnne s 
leport at Helsinki in HHIO, it was necessary to single out three nu\iu areas 
around which the discussions of the General Conference could be ^r^^uped. 
since three separate discussion sessions were ph\nned, Dfts clioicc was 
dilUcuU to nn^ke, in view of the importance of every one of the rpKsUons 
raised in the report, U seemed whe to bear in mind three criierin which 




the Board bad clarUWd iw the course of ils owu dlsvussions: a) Ihc urgency 
ami range of the questions rniscd ; h) the extent to wliich they could proff- 
tably be discussed in a largo international gathering; c) the degree of their 
relallonship to themes with which lAU was specially concerneil. With 
Ihese criteria in mind, together with ol>servations made by members of 
the Board during their discussions with Professor Janne, it seems possible 
to organize the Conference discussions around the following three groups 
of questions: 

- The Socio-economic Functions of the i^nivirsitf/: 

- University Governance: 

The Reform of Vniversify Teaching, 

With regard to all of these, and parlicuhiry the last iwo, the role of 
students and young teachers must l)c borne in mind -a matter which needs 
no underlining. 

Obviously, this grouping Is partly an arbitrary one. It does not exclude 
but neither does it directly mention some of the problems raised by Professor 
Janne; that of the need for a sociology of the university, for example. 
Above all, it leaves aside the fundamental problem of research and its 
organization, except in relation to university management and teaching. 
This difT^cuUy was frankly faced by the Admlnlstrallve Board. As Pro* 
fessor Janne pointed out, research is so extensive a field, so ilircctJy tied 
to the scientific policies of governments, that in itself it would be a very 
wiile theme. Everything cannot be discussed at the same time, if super- 
ficiality is to he avoided. The proposed programme for the Conference 
already seems a heavy one. Certainly there will be no opportunity for 
the university representatives present to tackle all the problems raised 
by relations between universities and society in general, but the programme 
as arranged should allow^ them to gain a wider knowledge of the diversity 
of Itiese problems m different regions of the world and of their common 
elements. 

Big university assemblies have the merit of releasing their participants 
for a moment from tiie particular contexts (often passionately preoccupying 
but limited) within which they work. They reveal a world-wi<lc panorama 
in a directly evident way. This revelation may not alter the fundamental 
choices universities must face, but it can help them to appreciate the rela- 
tive itnportance, the specific weight on a world-scale, of one element or 
factor, »vhich, at home, might seem excessively emphasized or, on the 
contrary, remote and unreal. Constitutionally, it can be said, universities 
are pluralist societies. The energy driving them forward often arises from 
relations between people deeply involved in quite ilifTcrent objectives. As 
iiistituMons, they can only live through compromises which produce a 
provisional equilibrium constantly needing rei^ewaK An lAU General 
Conference reveals the full nicasure of this pluralism. It also provides a 
more realistic basis for those inevilattty uncomfortable and insecure nmtual 
adaptations which must be coutinually established and re-established 
dynamfcally hctwccn their ditTcrcnt components. To help society while 
temaiuinu ciitiral of it is not an easy task. To serve it utupicslloningly 
or to refuse to serve it at all would certainly he si ampler- but only hi the 
sense that suicitie is sometinus easier than facing the ililVicuIlics of life. 

At the request of the Association's Administrative HtJ^inl, lYesident 
Xurayk has writ (en the Prefuce which follows, IiiKhligUtiui: sinne of the 
basic aspects of the thcn\e as treated in the Beport, 




PREFACE 



Kvcr sinct^ universities were established, Itie riiutual relations between 
Ihem anil their societies haw continued to engage, in varying degrees 
and in ^liffering forms, the iiltention of iadividuaJs and groups*^ hoth within 
and outside utiiversilles. lJul at n<i tirue, it seems, has this attention 
reached such extent and intensity niui aron.sed such anxiety as is the case 
today. I'*or, due to a number of "rcvoUitionary " developments which 
are well indicated in the present volume, these relations are undergoing 
severe strahis !in<l stresses which are nnising deep disturbances and tornrenls 
in miiversity bodies and seriously afTecling their societies. No wonder, 
therefore^ thiil tlie IntenuUiona! Association of Universities, which has 
always been concerned in the various nspects of this probteni, should have 
decided, through its Administrative JJoard, to highlight it as one oi the 
two major themes for its Fifth General Conference. 

In its introductory note, the Association's secretariat has outhned the 
process by which the preserd volume has been prei)ared an<l the way the 
discussion of the theme at the Conference has been envisaged. In this 
connection, \ wish here to emphasize only two points: first, the Association's 
grtf^at indebtedness to Professor Henri Jannc, the author of the report, 
whose eminent intellectual (pialilies, thorough knowledge and compre- 
hensive outlook have enabted Iiim to handle this complex problem in a 
masterly way: and, secornl, the wealth and variety of international exper- 
ience on which this undertaking luis drawn, not only through the author's 
long and close interest in international higher education and his acquain- 
tance with the published literature, but also through the answers received 
t(t his (fueslionnairc from university authorities in various regions of the 
world, his contacts with the I.A.I*, secretariat, the discussions of Ihe theme 
by the Adnjinislralive Hoard ami the Conference Organizing CommiltCi 
and, Hnally, the exchange of views between the author and the members 
of the Boani when he presented !iis draft at the Hoard's t went v-tliird 
meeting in Helsinki, June, llUiO. 

Throughout this report, Pr<jfessor Janne has undci lined Ihe complexity 
and diversity of the interactions between universities and societies resulting 
from the diversity of Iraditions, resources and socio-economic contexts. 
He has rightly called for extreme prudence in making general anjrnialions 
and cautioned against the formulalion of judgments which are definitive 
in nature or claim universal applicability. With this danger very mucli 
in niiml, but, at the same time, in the hope of bringing out some of the 
basic issues underlying this theme and perhaps helping in the preparation 
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niul \hv iHMuhii l of lis disi us^^ioti ;il tlio (.onfcji-Mro, i shall veiiliuc in Ihis 
PrrfiK'o io sUile few projjosidons whii'h nppour to nu' lo he worlliy of 
note or useful in stiiuulaliii^^ meaningful ileluUe. 

I. li is furulainental nt (lie start t(i clarify what is meant hy "necth". 
A socieff/'s "nt't\is" dcpen<l upoti its socio tr^'tiofftic sllnotian and arv pttrt (uul 
ixtnel of Us system oj values. Tliey are Uuis the re>ult of ohjei Uve as \\t II 
as of salijeetive elements, ami vary anions' ililTerenl societies as well as 
lhr<amlii*iul the tliltcrenl pliases of the life of the satne society. 

While We may, in a certain sense, sinak i>f "eiHileiuporary soeie(y'\ 
this slioulil not imply actual utiity or uniformity. Professor Janne hus 
vx\\\<c\\ aV\eiUtim U> \\\ Un^sV Uuce types of soc\eUesAvi\hHi\he all enconipnsMn^ 
'*eonteniporary society, broadly: that of the Western in(hislrialize<l nations, 
(hat of the sf)cialist in<hislrianKe(l natioijs, niul that of the (fevelopini- 
tialums. Variants within these t»roacl types eau a1s(v !u' ilistitt^iuisluil. 
It follows that each society must (jefine and clarify for itself w hat its f<nala 
menial needs are, or should he, and must arranj^c them In a distinct order 
of priority, 

i. One of the hasie phenonui\a of recent times is the irvnuininiK 
urowlh itf tlh> /otWs of evt'nj type nj societi}. As a result of the lunnerous 
and inleraelin|4 "revolutions" in kuowled^'e and leclniolojjy, in human 
aspiratifms, in political, eeorunnie and social reUiti(n'sliips, and in ollur 
asitecls (jf eoiitemporary life and tlmu^ht the needs of societies everywhere 
'are inui! iidyinj^ and s])readin^ lo much further limits and at a nmch faster 
CiiU ,hafi iluiiuti ans' pievioirs periinl in history. The o\er-ridin^^ ch;dlen^e 
vvhrch this sitnatlorf [jnscnts io all the f)eof)tes of the worht is the corres- 
r)t»ndtM^ i^rowllj of hmnan capacity in Iraijicd skill, in eilucaled inlclli- 
Mence and ht nM>ral power -to fnlfd these needs. 

Not i>nly are these needs !uounlin>^ in ran^je anil vcjlunie, fhrj/ ore 
hf ifuf iiifusrd with an acutt^ and widcsj^reitd sense of urgencij. Whih^ this 
\dienomeaon is noticeable i' very where, it is particularly evident in the 
developin:4 nations which me anxiously slraiiiinj^ themselves to hridi^e 
VIh' j^ap the unforlunaleh widening v^ap — that lies lietweeti Iheni and tlu- 
imhislrialized nations in polilicaf, military, anti technolo'^ieal power and 
ift eeoimtnte acul social welfare. 

*1 his iutcusirted feeling of \>rj4eney is (jcncraUnu a compilUntj drive 
fur fnrdnif change. 'J here is a >^rowin^ distrust of the inade(}uaey, al Die 
preseid iiistnrical jntu lure, of tlicslow processes of rvolnlion and reformism, 
and, in contrast^ a spreadinj^ aspiration for direct, rapid and ra<lieat Iratis- 
fonnatioji and for the forcible removnl of barriers Ihnt stand in its wa\. 
This is essentially relevant to our parlit ular thenu\ as it raises the fuuda- 
menlal and increasingly prominent ([ucstion of the role of the uni\ersil\ 
in iridnriitj4 ehan^^e. 

.'>. I he deep at\d far^reaehit^^ ciumv^es in prescnl>duy societies, with 
(lie eofuoiuilafit ptrcjwth of needs ancl of peoples* awareness of (hem, ha\i' 
been Mie result of many forees workirrt* wiltiin the societies IlKJosehcs 
and in jnfriiHti<>n amonir them, l^niversilies have been one oj the (njints 
rtnt.^ii}'/ tfh^f 'changes, m)t the (ndy one and pcrhafis not the Ukost imporliuit. 
II is vrjv oWvions that, in the j)resenl dynamit^ interrelationships Ijctwcen 
nniversilir s ;md societies, the impact of the latter U[)on the former is niueh 
more per.etratinu iunl ini[>ressi\t' than is tlu' imp;od in (he (jp[)ositc diree- 
ttt>n. Tlnis. it is pi-rlinvut ami tieeessary, \\\ analy//n\;ji Ihe disturbinj^ 
jiruldi nis of nmdcrfi soriciii s ;n)d in seekiti*i ijut ways at dealing; with Ihem, 
to clvavly <Ust iT\v^uish iudweei^ wliat lies within, and what lii s without, the 




uiiiversillcs* proper ftcld of action. U is c([ualiy pertinent and accessary, 
in confronUng the similarly disturbing probleins of universities, lo dilTer- 
enliale between those that are due to the univorsllies themselves and can 
be met by internal improvements in these institutions and those which 
can only be resolved by the phms and actions of societies in their totalities. 

G. At present, the impact of societies on imiversities - in tenns of growing 
needs and of growing demands lo satisfy them- fxccerfs by far the nnri'tr- 
sities* resources and xapacities. This is an obvious fact, but by no means 
suHlcirnlly recognized by those responsible for providing the universities' 
material needs or by public ophiion in general. Universities are expecled 
to educate larger and larger masses of students, with proper guidance and 
counselling, in proliferating specialties but also generally and meaningfully, 
over an extending period of time and even Iti a "contlnuliig" fashion 
throughout life. They arc also required lo take a leading part in the advan- 
cement of knowledge through research, whose opportunities and demands 
are multiplying day by day. And they are being drawn, either as insli- 
tulions or through individual faculty members, more actively and widely 
than ever into the various fields of private endeavour or public service. 
The growth of their resources, even in the aflluent societies, does not in any 
way keep pace with the growth of the demands upon them. 

7. These demands are not only huge in magnitude; they are also not 
easily reconcilable and, as l^rofessor Janne says, they subject the universities 
to inner contradictory tensions". There Is the tension between the various 
activities of the university: leaching, research, and direct service to society; 
between quantitative and qualitative goals, or "the mass" and "the chte"; 
between general and specialized education; "the two cultures"; teaching 
and learning; between "basic" and "aps>:ied" research, as well as between 
free "disinterested" inquiry and planned or directed investigation of 
immediate problems; between social service which is primarily useful for 
leaching and research, that winch is materially renmneralive, and that 
which is principally responsive to societ>*s need; between democracy and 
efliciency in adnjhnslralton ; and a host of other tensions in the activities 
and In the operation of universities which are lornienling these institutions 
and constituting a main element in the present crisis of the University. 

8. Indeed, tension seems to be the over-all feature of the current univer- 
sity situation. // does not only characterize the internat ti{e of the Univer- 
sity; it also dominates its relation with its society. As far'as this latter aspect 
of the situation is concerned, we note first the contradictory exigencies of 
"detachment" and of "involvement." Then, assuming the necessity of 
involvement, we confront the various conflicting visions of the function 
of the University: as a defender of the established order; as a service agency 
to meet society's immediate needs; as a critic of society's concepts, needs, 
institutions and values; and as an agent in the remaking or the **re-formlng" 
of society. 

9. These various tensions, both within universities and between them 
and their societies, represent serious dangers as well as significant opportu- 
nities. They may, as they are doing now, cause universities deep distur- 
bances and dislocations and place the very survival of this institution at 
slake, or they may, by summoning forth the highest and best of which 
universities are capable, iead to new syntheses transcending the contra- 
dictions and releasing a vastly enriched and more enriching creativity, 

10. This creative response would involve a genuine mutation of the 
University, It would imply a renewed awareness by the University of 
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its function rs a preservor :u\(l Uaristnlttcr of iulcllcctual and splrllual 
legacies, as a crlUc of these loi^acies as well ns of society, and as a living 
microcosm of the order that is Id be. It would generate for this institution 
as a whole a greater decree of inner Integrity and unity, a deeper dynandsm 
and a siiarper decisiveness in [Uq pursuit of lis tasks. 

11, This "self•rcncwal^ this realization as Professor Janne says of 
Iho "University of awareness and Ihe quest for Idgher achievenient*^ would 
entail a "re-fonmlion'' of Us teaching and research in both contents and 
methods. Such a "re-forinalion" would be the result of conscious, sustained 
Innovation and experhncnlation, of the search for deeper and deeper 
relevance, arid of the mutual stitmilalion and enrlchtnenl of the various 
elenients of the educational activity: teaching and research, specialized 
and general education, science ami the humanities, etc. 

12, This process would also embody a persistent urge for the **re'for- 
malion'* of ihe governance of the University, Such an urge would try to 
seek and to combine positively and creatively the two desired values: on 
the one hand, legitimate participation by the various elements of the 
University (facully, administration, students, alumni, etc.) and on the 
other, administrative eflkiency which Is not only a basic condition for 
the proper running of the institution but also a requirement that Is being 
insistently imposed by the soaring costs of higher education and society's 
demand for the maximal use of its available resources. The ultimate goal 
of the whole process would be the achievement of a sense of unity and a 
spontaneous but determined readiness to give and to share which are, in 
tlie last analysis, the source of the strength and creativity of the university 
community. 

13, Alt of this presupposes one vital condition: the determination of 
the Universiiy to remain the locus of rational discourse and of deep concern 
and dedication. While admitting the logillmacy and the urgency of 
50cioly*s growing needs, the University would dissipate its resources' and 
might indeed end by becoming more harmful than useful to society, if 
it tried to be everything to everybody* Its particular function is the 
advancement of knowledge and of human welfare through the cultivation 

/ of reason and through free inquiry and dialogue. And as genuine freedom 

involves responsibility, the pursuit by the University of its fundamental 
task should always be inspired and sustained by a deep sense of dedication 
and a compelling urge for relevance. Whenever the University's faith 
in reason and its yearning for relevance are wakened, and It becomes a 
prey to the rule of force or to indifference and Irresponsibility, it loses not 
only the secret of its usefulness and the root of its strength but even the 
support and the justification of its existence. 

I I. It is through this faith and yearning that the University can become 
a truly critical community. As such, it perpetually questions ideas, needs, 
values* inslituUons and all that lies around it, as well as within itself. It 
does' not take refuge in the security of any dogma, ideology or system nor 
seeks its salvation in any illusory or false sense of stability. It is more 
radical than any particular revolution, because it submits every new 
acquisition to the active and responsible contestation of reason; and it is 
more permanent than any established order, because It fashions and repre- 
sents the "order" of Innovation and creativity. 

In aspiring towards this "^order" within itself and to its realization in 
the human community, the University will be fulfilling its own particular 
function and responding to a vital, perhaps the most vital, ''need'' of its society. 
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I am afraid these very Inmlequalc remarks fall far short of the requi- 
rements of such an important ami livhi^? theme and of the standard achieved 
in the excellent treatment of Professor Janne, to whom I \vfsh» In conchisfon, 
to reaftlrm the gratitude of lAU, My only hope is that their very Inadc- 
({uacy \si\\ help to stimulate discussion hi the international university 
forunj which we hope the Fifth General Conference will provide, and that 
this discussion will render Us unique and timely contribution to the dyna- 
mic process of dialo>;ue which shoidd remain alive within every univer- 
sity, among universities, and between universities and societies. For it 
is this very process that constitutes the endurh^g, yet progressive, essence 
of the University* 

Constantine Zuraykt 
President^ 

In(erna(ionnl Association 
Liccember, 1969* of Universiiies. 
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An atienipt ftas been made in this report to bring together the bask fads 
Ufnierlying the problems invoived and to define the questions Jhey raise* No 
doubt some conclusions and solutions are indicated, but more in an interro- 
gative form than us positive suggestions. In the last analysis, it will naturally 
be for the Qonferenee and its various organs to make a critical choice and, 
particularly, to decide to what extent they deem it useful or possible to commii 
themselves. 

It goes without saying thai this*'report inevitably contains gaps and that 
the same treatment, qualitatively or quantitatively, has not been devoted to 
all points. The complexity of the university institution in itself, the no (ess 
great complexity of the technical, economic, social and cultural needs which 
it is called upon to meet, the differences in problems depending on the types 
of societies in which the universities fmd themselves (broadly, at least three: 
the W'esiern industrialized countries, the socialist industrialized countries 
and the developing countries), not to speak of the diversity of regional condi- 
tions, lags in development and national peculiarities, will give a fair idea 
of the difficulty 0/ the undertaking and of the unavoidable shortcomings of 
the report. The author apologizes for these in advance. 

He would like to extend his thanks to several distinguished university 
authorities who have been kind enough to reply to the questionnaire (see 
Annex 1) which was prepared in order to obtain material for this report. 

They are: Dr. CD. Deshmukh, Life President of the India International 
Centre, New Delhi, Former Vice-Chancellor of the University of Delhi; 
Dr. N. Ohama, Former President of Waseda University, Tokyo; Dr. A. P. 
Kapitsa, Dean of the Faculty of Geography of the University of Moscow; 
Professor Seydou Sy, Dean of the Faculty of Law and Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Dakar; I)r. M^A. Soliman, Vice-Rector for Research and Graduate 
Studies, University of Cairo; Dr. Per Stfernsquist, Rector of the University 
of Lund; Dr. 0. Meredith Wilson, Director of the Center for Advanced Study 
in the Rehavioral Sciences, Stanford University. 

I also thank Dr. Caslelianos, of the secretariat of the Union of Universities 
of Latin America, for the statistical data which he ,:irovid€d. I am also 
grateful to Dr. A. II. Ilalsey, Cfiairman of (he Department of Social and 
Administrative Studies of the University of Oxford, who sent the text of a 
^ludy which provides interesting details and reflections on the situation in 
the United Kingdom, and to Professor E,M. Sergcev, Pro-Rector of the Uni- 
versity of Moscow, for a letter in which he defined the characteristics of the 
Soviet universities. 

I would also like to express my gratitude to Mr. II.M.R. Keyes, Secretary- 
General of the Internaiional Association of Universities, and to his staff, 
(or the guidance and background inlormation given during talks in Paris 
about the preparation of the present report and also of the questionnaire. 
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SOME PAST AND PRESENT 
OONCICPTIONS OV 'Y\\\i UNIYEI\SITY 



The Trmlitional Function of (he Universily. 

InherUeil from aiifient Circek and Uonian instilutioas for philosophical 
research ami teachings utiivorsllies assumed their specific form in the 
religious coiUexl of Ihe Christian West and the Islamic East. Right away 
and hi au unljroken conllnuiun in time, hut with unproductive periods, 
they devoted themselves lo the conununlcation^ explanation and leuchhiK 
of theoretical knowledge (the "stadium gonerale" of the Middle Ages), 
embracintj it (is tt whole. 

On the other hand, and from the outset, the university was eslubllshcd 
as a conununity of "scholars" and students, lending to administer itself 
independently. 

The emphasis was thus placed rather on the transtnisslon and, at best, 
the e^ucJdaUon- even when quite subtle— of a legacy of '^constituted 
truth" than on research, raiher on the universal and cultural nature of 
knowledge Hum on its spechilixaliuu and Its practical uscs> rather on the 
autcnumy (going as far as extraterritoriality) of the university than on 
its lOle iu society and on tlic services it could perform for society. 

These features — universality, conununity^ immunity — have left u 
lasting imprint (to varying degrees, it is true) on the 'very idea of Ihe 
university. Ami this is the case whatever may have been the evolution 
or the revolution in some universities in modern times. Wc have here a 
tradition - with its own concomitant style — which influences any such 
institution, even a new one* as soon as it lays claim to the lUle of univ- 
ersity* 

The Xineteenlh Century University, 

The key factor of modern history is quite clearly the industrial revol- 
ution. Tlie traditional university, in its function as a transmitter of 
knowledge, had neeessarHy to change, since knowledge itself was changing 
in meaning and content^ and since the role of men with higher education 
was beconiing dilTercnt in an industrialized society from what it had been 
in an ancle a regime society. 

A new culture required new cliles. New methods of production called 
for new knowledge and skills. 

A synopsis of concepts of the university in a table prefarcd by Jacques 
Dr^'ze and Jean Debcilc is reproduced below (1). Wc shall give, however, 
our own interpretation of this tabic, which difTers somewhat from the views 
of the authors, the quality and results of whose work we gladly emphasize. 

It will be seen that, while following a line which always maintains some 
common features, the concepts of the un'versity vary according to the 
societies in which they originate and according to the period in which they 
developed and took concrete shape. 



(1) Conctplions dt CVnivcrsiU. I'oiuhiUon Irvluslric-l'nlversiK?. Institut Administration' 
t'niver»U*, BruxeHcs 1960, p. 7, 
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The Napoleonic Vnivervty, 

Of the Hve concepts, ttic oldest is tlie Napoleonic one, which later became 
that of Modern France, It reproscnls a sharp break with the IradUlonal 
idea which we ]iave (Icflned above. To be surc> It keeps the ideas of uni- 
versality, of Ww (lissenilnatlon of a body constituted knowledge and of a 
connnunity experienced in the f(/rjn of ji toacJdn^' corporaUon of ihc original 
concept* TUi' i)reak is marked !>y the eKnifnadon of all antonouiy, and 
by the milversiiy's being placed muter the wing of the state ; the university 
Is also put In the service of (he regime to supply l(- made to order, as it 
were— with an Hiie caste in the same ideological movi\d. Such Is the 
meaning of Ihe eslablishment of the imperial university bv the law of 
May 10, 1800. ' ^ 

The structures of this university have outlived the Kmpire and have 
kept, tinlll the present I rench crisis, their essential principles and charac- 
teristics, loncrl down an<f "I^l^cral^zed'^ however, as regards the actual 
influence of the facuHies, reorganized in a mulUpHcity of universities by 
(he hiw of \SOl\ and the freedom of speech granted to teachers. This type 
of higlicr education, which obviously Includes the "grandes <5coles" of like 
ori^!jn, is the product of the strong and centralized slate of the French 
lio\irgeoisie, whether it i)e, tlei>cnd5ng on circumstances. Jacobin, Napoleonic 
or Hejnd>lican. ll is dcMgned to provide cultural and professional tralnhig 
for the bourgeois leaders which this clnss society requires. In fact, the 
hoinogciu'lty and ti:e sevcrily of the educational system gradually dimi- 
nished with democratization of the Hepubllc and the broadened base 
of studeid recruitment, at (he same time as the realities of social classes 
liecame less acule wiljiout disappearing completely. 

The eKainple of the Napoleonic uaivcrsily suggests that every type of 
unlvcrsily is a reftccUon (d the value-system ot society at large, anil that 
the stronger the state hnpj>ens to be, the more consciously and the more 
markedly (he university itself Is the instrun>ent of society. 

The Gennan Universidj. 

The secon<l oldest concept -it is, so to speak, conlempornry with the 
preceding one— is the rrermun one: the university considered as a commun- 
ity of researchers. Us underlying princi()ies were developed by the new 
rrcrmaii philosophy: 

— ICant. 

The Dispute of the Faculties 1708. 

— - Scl\clliug. 

Lectures on the Method of Tnivcrsitv Studies 1802/1803. 
^ Fiehte. 

The Nature of the SclU)lar and his place in the realm of freedom, 1805. 
In 1S07, preparation of ?i plan for an Institution of higher learning 
in Heriin. 
-~ IL SteJTens. 

f.eclures on the concept of universities 1808/1809. 

— 1\ Schlciermacher. 

Occasional reflections on the (icrman concept of universities, 1800 (1). 
Here it is important to place this trend of thought in its exact political 
conlext, Germany was more or less conipletely under French occupation 



<l) HibiioKraphlc^I details taken from J. Dre/e and J. UebeUe, op. cit. p. 101, 
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oc prolccloralc ; hut It nkus liecouiii;g aware of Its lilcnlUy and tondecl to 
assert ilssif as against the dotnlnaiil French cull;irc and aspired to national 
freedom. Youth as a whole and the hitelllgentsla look up the cudgels 
for this nationalism. Contrary to the Napoleonic reaction of refusing any 
autonomy to the new university, the sharply contrasting attitude of the 
German philosophers was to make the university the home of "academic 
freedom". Nevertheless, in their view, the university was to contribute 
to the freedom of the emerging nation: in the numerous German states, 
language and science were to be factors making for unification. Here 
we are speaking of science based --as was the case In ancient Greece — on 
a philosophical synthesis of the data of the natural sciences, which should 
be developed accordingly. This trend of thought, which became Imme- 
diately topical because it coincided with a particular stage In history, \Yas 
taken up again, adapted and elaborated by K, Jaspers^ In various studies 
from 1023 to 1961. It provides a present-day outlook on the university 
conceived as a community of research scholars devoted to the search for 
truth creating by this very activity the only pedagogical approach suitable 
for the education of an ilite. The unity of research and teaching consti- 
tutes, ltulee4i, the key to this concept. 

Hut in 1810 Germany was to beneftt from the work of an extraordinary 
wmv. Wilhclm von Humboldt, founder of the University of Berlin (!) and 
later a leading figure in the organization of the University of Gottiiigen 
according to the Uleas of the philosophers, but with special enii)hasis placed 
on the sciences and the methods of scholarship which won fame for the 
German university. No doubt Humboldt's devotion to the values of 
freedom in the uiiiNcrsity is not unrelated to tlie authoritarian nature of 
the Prussian State, theoretically dangerous to the developinent of science 
and culture. Once again, the university, while proclaiming Itself universal, 
appears as a potltical ami cultural product of the society in which it origi- 
nates, This ambivalence between what is universally human and what 
is peculiarly national is a sociological cbaracteristlc of the university insti- 
tution. U bears witness at the sar ic time to Its unity and to its diversity, 
to its "ecumenism" and to its cultural specificity. 

The English University, 

The third oblest concept Is that of the university as "envirotinient for 
the education of an ilik'\ In fact, although readapled to its time, this 
concept Is the one which cotiforins most to the traditional funclloh, whose 
principles it follows closely on the whole. Its theory was stated by John 
Henry Newman, who had considerable iiiflucnce in Great Britain. It may 
be dated from !iS52, year of the publication of his collected lectures on the 
subject (2). "The concept adopted in these lectures", he says, "is the 
following: the ujilverslty is a place for the teaching of universal knowledge. 
Thi5 implies that Its purpose is... the dissemination and tlie communication 
of knowledge rather than its advancement. If the purpose of a university 
were philosophical and scientific discovery, I do not see why it should have 
students". One could not be more orlhodoxly faithful to the tradition 
prevailing before industrialization. The table of J. Dr^ze and J. Oebelle 



(1) Unfinished Memorandum: The inUrnal and external organization of secondary scientific 
school* in lierlin, liOSilUO: 

(2) Year of the (Xtsi edition ot Ihe laflaenllal work: The Idea of a CnivtrsUg. 




characlcrizes I his concepl inosl aptly on the basis of quotations froiu 
Newman himself. 

Once again, we must note thai the social and cultural context in which 
Newman's thought developed provides a convincing explanation of Its 
backgroutuL 

Born in 1801, he experienced a religious vooatloii when he was :>nly 15. 
He studied at Oxford for five years and after graduation was ordained as a 
minister of the Anglican Church in 1831. In 1815 he was converted to 
Roman Catholicism and later became a cardinal. 

The Church of England, as Is known, basically does not depart much 
from Catholic doctrines. In fact, it represents its schismatic and national 
version ; of course» as a result of this, it has its own cultural atmosphere. 

It Is therefore not surprising that Newman's opinions concerning Uic 
university, beginning with their slow maturation during his Anglican period, 
coincltle with ihc Ideas of [>ren!it*day Catholic thinkers who have the same 
intransigent concern for Chrislinn renewal. Jacques Maritaln thus writes 
in 191H (1) : '*Accoriling to the nature of things, the ])urp()se of universities 
is to leach youth and not to produce endless books, articles and coulribu- 
lions or to make some scientific, philosophical or artistic discovery** (2). 
This position was also that of Oxford, under Anglican domination at the 
Ihne and embodying the Hnglish cultural tradition of which it was histor- 
ically one of the Uiost active and leading centres. Altliough more and 
more operi, after the industrial revolution, tu middle-class and poor students 
holding scholarships, Oxford remained the place where an aristocracy was 
educated to take up leading positions in all !he professions and especially 
in public life. Less emphasis was placed on training philosophers, scholars 
and scientists than on men interested in l\ullamenl, the Civil Service and 
public administration in the colonies and dominions. A. Flexner, from 
whom we take these observations, hail oI)taineil the following reply from 
a member of Canibrid>ie L'jiivcrsily whoiu he had asked to define the 
dilTerence between the two universities: "There are perhaps two kinds of 
knowledge — exact knowledge and the knowleilge of values - Cambridge 
stands niainly for the former, Oxford mainly for the latter..." (3). It is 
clear, however, that the now requirements of our times have led to the 
same development of the sciences in Iht* two universities antl thai f>rogress 
in the social sciences has also producetl in buth places a new approach to 
value ju<lgenienls. It retnains nonetheless true that, in the XtX cerrtury, 
Oxford consiilered itself essentially an instituticn for education an(l 
leaching in the university Iradilion of Western history (4). 

Thus the circle is completed: Oxford tradition, needs of Hnglish society 
industrialized under the leadership of an aristocratically — inclined ruling 
class, value judgements of the Anglican school or of Catholicism applied 
to England - everything contributes to the continuing adaptation of the 
university tradition to the need for educating a specifically national ruling 
elite which is expressed in the stereotype of the gentleman. 



(1) Quoted frotn J- Ortr.e and J. Dobcllc, op. cit-, p. i;^ 

(2) E'lucation at the Crosiroads. Yale Univ. Press. p. i*t, 

(3) Vniuenitifs^ Ameriom, Engtish, German. Oxfonl I'nlv. I'ress« New York, 1930, 
pp. 2Cf>-Vi77. 

(4) In thH rvipect, J» Dr^/e nrni J. OtboJIo quote conciusivo evidence. Ct- op. ci(„ p. 13. 




!l slmihi 1 . Kilvd lliat tlu' l^vru'li ami Hrllisli cuiueprs of ihv 

imivorsily were s oiliKcii in the I'olonie.s ami protcctonik's of ilu* Iwo 
powers, ami that look ))lace In tnauy cases oven when insUlulU>ns of 
hlulior learning sseie esUibllshcd aflcr Ihe prodamallon of lmiepeii<U'iuH\.. 
II '.vas in this way Onil Indian unlvoriillics wore patterned on the Hrilish 
niiMlcl and that the rniversily of Dakar was ronipUdelv hVoneli in sfahis 
nntil 11157 (1). 

As li KVneraJ e(»neJush>n,.. "'I'lu' development of the u>nveisily is 
hound up with lliat of sotdety. The Iradllimial concept of Ihe iniiversily 
ctearly stiows tlial t!\is insllt\aion H iiUei^rated in a 5iys(eni of vakivs tlial 
it is part of the cultural heritage of society" (2). ' IhU here Iho word 
"traditional" n^cans "liefore !*110" (and, of coiirse, what remahis of "tradl- 
linn" after the war)... 

dmiemporanj Conceptions of the Universiltj. 

U ^oes without sayin|^ --we have, moreover, pointed thU out— that 
the Krcnih, German anil Brilis!) univer:>ities have constantly adapted 
rbenrselves or» at le^asl, tried to adapt thentselvos to the new requircnicnt$i 
hroui;ht ahout hy the developmenl of science and technology, to ihc changes 
in ihv needs of society for (rained manpower and specialists, and to tlu' 
increased social denvau(i i>f yovmu ;»eoi>!e wlsldng to ctUer the universUy. 

The sinumarv tahle prei^ared hy .1. Drcze ami .J. Deheile further includes 
two concepts of U\c university which have hccoriic prominent in nrodern 
times: the Anu r i > and Soviel concepts. We shall see that Ihey too are 
the typical prodmt of their respective societies. 

The American Vnivcrsity. 

A,N. Whitehead was the infiuenlial theoretician of the Anjeriean uni- 
versity and il still draws inlellecUial sustenance mainly from his Ideas (3). 
Whitehead's career started first at (iamhrfdge in luigland and r(mtinued 
at Harvartl in the t'nited Stales. Me eonsiilers the university as u centre 
of pi'oj^ress hase(i on Ihe symhh sis of research and teaelun|t», hul typically 
(U'iented towards action ami nn\ towards "knowledge" as in von IJumbokirs 
university. 

For Whitehead, the instiumcnt of pro^^rcss is the imagination of a 
creative teaching body which incidcates its habit of nnnd and transmits 
its learning to active students. 

Within tlie ideology of "service" which characterizes the "American 
way of life'', infhieneed by l*rotcstantism and the pioneer si>irit, the progres- 
sive action of the universities is in the service of the nation. Whitehea<l 
writes: "The growth of the universities in nunj'ber, in size and in organic 
complexity - conceals a hitent danger of destruction of the Very !>asis of 
their effectiveness if there is inadequate understamlitiL; of those primordial 
tasks which they must fulfdl for tlje benefit of tlio nation" (1). As (or 
leaching methods: "Students are living beings and the purpose i»f education 
is to stinmlatc and guide their autonomous development " (5>. As regards 
university administration, Whilehead favours con^plete autoiuniiy. 



(1) Kfply to tlie outhor's que^UonmUrc bv i>rofessor Scydou Sv» Deou or the l^icuUv of 
Law jjnd iCcononiics (I'niversily of Oak^rK 

(2) See piir.i. 30 of tho Finot Uei>orl of llio Hound Tabfe on the Xutjire atnl Hoh of Hightr 
I'tiumtion in yfn<ffni Soriffii (l*»rls, l7-lio Srplonibcr 1908. I'noscoV 

(3> Sec The Aitnx of l-jlmatititi, W'tlti.um atirl Noriate, l.ondt^n, [02*L 
(4) WhiUheaii, ofK cit,^ \>, 136. 
(5> WhUehcad. op. cj7 , p. \ 




Although properly classified by J, Dr^Ve and J. Dcbelle as belonging to 
"idealistic concepts of the university, the underlying utititarlaiiism of 
this approach must be recognized, due, as we have seen, to Ih ery essence 
of American culture in general. The society represented by the term 
"nation" Is here neither the state nor a ruling social class, but the *'commii- 
nlly" in the broadest sense. The notion of the university is aristocratic 
only in the sense— though to a ma.-ked degree— that there are family 
traditions from generation to generation of attending the same well-known 
university: the "alumni** from father to son constitute clans jealous of their 
"distinction* and who base their social influence largely on this distinction. 

It will be seen below how much the recent demands of American society 
on the university contribute to integrating it more and more, to making 
it more and more dependent on ih- overall situation and policy of the 
Government, 

The Soviet University, 

The other contemporary concept of the university is the Soviet one. 
The summary tabic aptly characterizes its essential features: the university 
is viewed here as a *'factor of production"; In that respect, adndltedly, 
it Is "utilitarian", but Us final purpose Is the building of a communist 
society and, in this respect, it is "idealistic- because Its objective Is based 
on ••values". 

The 1961 law on higher education in the USSR defines the objectl\cs 
of universities and other institutions of higher learning (1) in seven points: 

1. To train highly skilled specialists, educated in the spirit of Marxlsm- 
f.eninism, well aware of the jnosl recent scientific and technological 
achievements at home and abroad as well as of the practical aspects 
of production, capable of making the maximum use of modern techno- 
logy and of inventing that of the future. 

2. To carry out successfully research which will contribute to solving 
the problems involved in the building of conununism. 

3. To produce textbooks and teaching materials of high quality, 
•i. To train teachers and research workers. 

5. To provide advanced training for specialists, graduates of higher educa* 
tion working in the various branches of the national economy, the arts, 
education and the health services. 

t>. To disseminate scientific and political knowledge among the population. 

7. To study problems connected with the employment of graduates and 
with the Improvement of their training. 

Prokofiev (2) writes: "Higher Elducalion in the USSR is closely linked 
to the national economy and expresses the processes which are being carried 
out there" (3). All educational inslilullons have their role and their 
objectives in this connectidn laid down by the development plans of the 



(1) Institutions responsible (or training in specialized professions (agronomy, ?nedi- 
cJno. etc.) ; they aro at the same level as the universities. 

(2) Articles by M.A< Prokofiev, Af.G. Tchilikin^ and S.I, Tioutpanou In ''lliaher Education 
in tht USSn"* (tMucatlon Studies and Documents 39, UNfCSCO, ParU» 1962). 

(3) To use Professor Kapltsa*s words from his reply to the questionnaire: *'Thc rapid deve* 
lopment of higher education In the USSR during the 1930's, and even More so In the post-war 
period, was associated with the urgent needs of the national economy as well as with tne deve> 
lopment of science and education. These came factors have also determined the proportion 
of students in the exact and natural sciences in relation to students in the social sciences and 
humanities''. Excerpts from a letter from Pro-i\ector Sergeev regarding these partlculaf 
polnti are also quoted tn this report. 
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nniiilry. The univi-rsily is a rtflccllan as well us a key factor of Soviet 
society. This "situation'* nf the university in the very mli!st of the soeial 
system, even If il huludes functional processes of decentrali/.-alion, is 
lufompallble with statutory autonomy for the lnstiluti9ns. Planning 
makes It possiMe to tleternihie the exact roqulrenienls for specialists for 
I'ach annual perloc! and to orgniilzi' a<!missl()ns in such a way as to meet 
these roqujremenis with an aiJequale number of ^vatluales/ Individual 
froedoUi of choice ui a course of study is limited only by the selection M 
the Mnie of adnussion. 



A sln<!y of the concepts of the university shows that this Inslllution 
occupies a central, non^niar^inal position in the social context. Even if 
its statute is autonomous, absolutely Independent of the state, it is more 
or less directly and more or Jess consciously the inslrunienl of the overall 
value system (for example, a religion) of a ruling social class or of the slate, 
whether the latter is deniocnillcally controlled or not. In any event, 
there (s a tension -albeit a latent one— between (he universUy's need for 
functional independence and the slate's need for conlrol. Independence 
is greater the more the recognized function of the university is seen to 
consist of the transmission of established knowledge; as soon as this know- 
ledge is viewed as evolving and based on research, the greater the amount 
and (he means of researcti, the mare the control of the slate Is strengthened. 
This control tends to become preponderant as soon as the function of the 
university no longer resides essentially in the transmission of. knowledge 
but rather in the university's participation in nialrUaining economic equi- 
librium and c!evelopnient. Hut, in fact, are we not dealing here with the 
opposition between two metluuls of economic development, one carried out 
by the state, the other by "nitiatives which consider state ifdervonllon, 
theoretically at least, as an inhibiting factor ? This opposition lias already 
been foinid even in certain situations in the Socialist countries. It is 
met with in the Western economies. In reality, the two methods are 
complementary... In this respect we may quorc Alain Touraine: "These 
two complementary oppositions, that ot the slate breaking down the 
inertia of society, 'that of economic progress colliding wilh the ailndnls- 
trative stale, betray the deeper opposition of two methods of development, 
since the former recalls the Soviet model while the latter is close to the 
.\mcrican moflel" (1). Obi>ionshj, the status of universiiies is inevitably 
dilfcrent dcf}ending on the method of development of society. In particular, 
total autonomy is inconceivalde in a developing country, where the funda- 
mental factor of econoridc growth depends objectively on the deliberate 
action of the state against the natural resistance of traditional structures, 
values and mentnlities. 

In the final analysis, tlu- milvcJsily is a microcosm which ex [cresses 
how knowlcflge and rulluro inv inlegraced in a given s{Hicty and with what 
rtuls in view. 



ni The pcrlmiicrtl " i*rosrectwe'\ So U. Education el Sod^U, Tresses Vnlversltalres de . 
r ranee, Paiii*. I'Jf)/, p oO. 
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The univtTsUy ii)nt'<'|)lH of Weslern Huropc* which ww already expel- 
rieiicing clifTkuUics of aiiiilicali<iu uud u<tiii)lalioii> parlituiarly because 
the naUomil fruiucNVork appears mure and more inadcqvmlv in its nieauii 
and its dimensions, Iml the Americati and Soviet conecpls have been 
faced since the Second \Vi>rld War, especially since llie lOoO's, with require- 
nienls which are now either by (heir si^ale (or tlieir "acceleralion") oi 
hy their at least partly vuipreccdcuted qvialitative aspects. 

It Is this point- -Iho most "topical" of our report- which We shaU 
now endeavour to clarify. 
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rim iNivh:HS!rv and kising shkds 



I, litifjid Groirlh oj Student iuiroUnents, 

It is a well-known fuel thai the inHux of stucU'iUs luliuillf;) li> ilu' 
university is lonstaDlly iiuToasiii>f. \\\\n where positive or negative 
dcmo^^rtjphlc faelnrs are al work, this moveiiiciit is to l)e explained nminly 
by the ]nvssuie i>f "sv)Cial ilcinantr', which U exprossetl in a gruiUiaJ demo- 
crali;^alion of hlj^here<hieatu>n. If Ihr t^'f^^^^ the number of final degrees 
granted remains generally less thmi proportional to the growth in admis- 
sions (l>, it is nj)netheless impressive and more signillcant wilh respect 
to the cnunediate nature of its soeial, eawKunic and (echnlcr.! consequences... 

United States. 

In Ids detailed reply to our (jueslionnairc I^r. Wilson, Director of the 
llcnter for Advaneed SUidv in the Behavioral Sciences of Stanford Uni- 
versity, notes that for the United Stales the number of Hnnl (iegrees 
granted in lOol^f/i amounted to 403,088. In 196^1)5 this total had risen 
lo GG8»1 10, or an hu rease of t36 ^o^-^ 

A breakdown of tuunbers of graduates according to svx shows an increase 
of 18,5 % for men (112.270 instead of 277,545) aiul an increase of 103.8% 
for women (255,831 instead of 125,531). 

At llie ^Imchelor" level, the total goes from 331,931 lo 530,448, or 
a 02.5^0 increase (for men, 4K5%; for women, 107%). 

But the higher degree of "master" shows a clearly greater increase; 
76% (in 13 years); the Hgures go from 03,471 in 1951-52 to 112,195 in 
1064.05. For men the increase amounts to 75% and for women to 80%. 
It Is thus praclically identical. 

,The overall increase at the "doctor'' level (not Including niedichie) 
is 1 14%... Here no breakdown is given for men and women. 

It is noteworthy that the percentage increase in final degrees is greater 
the higher the level of study: 02.5% 76% and 114%. This is a sign of 
llnal productivity to be credited to the American system, oven if "drop- 
outs'' along the way are numerous, especially at the bachelor level. I''ur- 
thern\ore, llu^ j)articipalion of women in university studies is a factor accele- 
rating growth In enrolments. 

These data may be completed by those given in the Report of the Carnegie 
Commis:^ion on the Future oj Higher Ediicaiion, undei the chainnanship 
of Clark Kerr (2). Here is how this excellent study analyzes growth: 
- In t8G8, 50,000 students; in 1967, about 6 million, with approxiniatciy 

half of ihiH growth occurring in the last 10 years; the estimates for 1970 

rise to 8 miiiion. 

- fn 18U8, 2% of the age group concerned entered college; to-day the 
figure is 40% and this percentage continues to rise vigorously. 



(t) Wlilcli nUses the question of mainlaining the "output" of university studies, 

(2> Quatitg and E'iUdHfy \eti l^ifts of Federal IXeipomihilit^ for Higher Education 
(December t9(>8). 
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— A Gallup poll shows that 97% of American parciUs today want their 
children io be able to go to college; Uierc is thus a strong desire to go 
beyond secondary studies (i). 

Union of Soviet Sociaiisi Republics. 

The pressure of the student inllux as shown by ailnusslons tu higher 
education is also very great In the U.S.S.H. In this connection We repro- 
duce on the next page the table given by Raymond Poignant (2); 



0> Op, €it,t pp. 3 and 4, 

(2) Education in the Common Market Countries. VuhUshed by Hie imtUut Hdagogiqiie 
Satlonal, Pari*. 1965. 174. 



If \sy ruininia- ;i(Iuiissii>iis iit ll^oO ami in VM)\ (n |KM"iod of II ycnrs), 
llicy \\\\\ bo seon to liave ahin>M doubli-d, {is in llic Tniloii Stales for a 
shnilar \wUh\ (hero fn>iii to r>t;(;,ii()0). K is tjial p;wl-liinc 

iMliu';iU(ni ivi)ri.Mjrts of Ihe tohjl in ISCMl and Ml')'',, in [[){]{, hut 

llu'Si' forms ui viUH'MUm nrv wvllvslMisUvd in tlu" I'.S.S.H. ;u\ii loaii 
lo Ihf i^ratUIn- of /fom^// idfUnmns, Oti (lie wliulo 17*\> nf iho u^e groups 
concvnivd Nvero juluiilua to hi^lur oduvalinji in IU(V.<. In llHw, Ul'^o of 
(hose jiKe Kiou[is were in Hu's pusili<jn in Iho rnlled S(alo,s: the annual ^^rowlh 
rates iiiv very high evorywhere, hut one nuiy slill nolo a conshierahh' 
Anieriean iidvaiiee... Mr. Poignant ixpkdns the drop in llio pereeiita^e 
of worneii adnjillrd hy \hv Josser m{)i>rii)}nv ol iho poda^o<,^i( ai i/istilutcs 
ami Ihe medieal di^eipiinos, in whieh women constitute a large niajority. 

l»rosidonl Ohamu shows ek^arly in the presentation o[ his replies to 
the questionnaire tlie f(uanlilatl\v ]>{es«Mnv the ,lapnnese Uiiivorsitlos arc 
uiider: llie growtti u\ their iiuinljers of students is, moreover, woll known 
and has resulted in tlie enalion of new universities. One of the replies 
eniphasizos an important aspoet of tliis ))heiu)inen(m: tlio absolute number 
i*n(J Ihe (joranla^v of .student Imreaso, as it were, in all the dlseiplini'S: 
in Kdueatit)n and in ttic ilinnanities the stxuKMits reiuosoul 40^\ri30% of 
the total. 

The distribution of the slmienls aceording to b'aeuUios and the disci- 
piiiies corresijoritl In the main lo the needs of society but, in Japan, as 
hi other very technieally atJvanced oountiics, Uiere is a laek of students 
iu (he seienecs, especially in applied sciences and in technulogy. lu spile 
of (he lar^c mnnhvr of gra(iuates, cspeciaify wonioji, one m^tes ul aU levels 
a great number of educational posts which are unbiled. 

Sweden, 

The detailed reply lo our questionnaire as proparoil by Hector iVr 
Stjernquist of the University of Lund ^^ive.s us an up-lo-ihitc picturo oi 
developmet^ls in Sweden. 

The corresponding tables will be found below. 





Year 


\ 


l>ec facitUirs 


IneiiUies 
with uumtTUs 
clausus 

m 


lolal 
amount 












i\) 




HvUO 


\\m 










(V> 


S,iH»7 




1060 








(U.76,J) 


(4) 


1 1 ,930 


35,36(> 


1905 








(32.001) 


(D- 


19,023 


04,913 


1967 








(18,00(0 


(4) 


22,025 


02.32ii 



(I) rii frrs to the fjcuJtjV* of fh^ohgu, fi^^K hUmanliies, social sciences and naturnl scUncet. 
<2) Ucft'is la the faculties of maiicinc, ^U^niistry, pharmacy awt Uchnohau, ihe staJifi fct 
of buixnen admiixxsiraUon, and iho so-caiieit universitif colleges of agri/uUure, 
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NVMUIH OK I.M HANTS 



\i\\T 




i" f.K'iiitie.s 




l aiiiUics with niinuTus 
I lausuii 


^Al'llilllPlI 

«1 IIHIU [H 


1060 51 


2,110 


( i,:*2i) 


(t) 




(1,5U>) 






jO 






10 


i.an 




(3) 










0) 


i,:i:>s 


(2/2911) 


(3) 


7,308 


lOiio I'.O , 








'2,810 




<3) 


10.059 


I'v^liT lis 






(1) 




0.720) 


(3) 


21,751 



io liiko a retcnl lO-yciu period, if wo compare 1955-50 and 1965-60, 
wo nolo ill! e\lr;iorclhunily rapid iiurcasc in umnbers. 

Lot us ennlinc ourselves to ndnussions^ 

- Totals : P,K>5-r)0 : 1,548) 
1905-00 : 10,059) 

or a growth of about 250 

— For I ho [acuities with a numenis clausus: 

1955-50 : 1,311) 
1905^60 : 2,810) 

or a growth of about 100 

— For **freo" faculties: 

1955-50 : 3,207) 
1905-00 : 13,219) 

or a growth of !il)out 31,'^"o 

hi lt^')0, 5*^0 of the Oi^e ^roup went on to liii^^lier eihication, lo-clav it 
is 10 to 15",>. 



C?) 'I III' fi^'iins within i>arjritlu"^is kudb.ilr Mio total rnjinbir of riitranl'i Hint <\ni hcruiniiltrJ. 
I'Ju' nunilxT t>f nuitr iri)|,ilr<I shuJrnN 1^ |, s-s (h.tn Ifie nuinlK r of :i\ nilnljN' >( ;ils, <i;\ir;^i ta the 
(net llial iManv '.Iml* i in strirt IIh ir slihlirs nl Uu« fno f.*culrh s in orJrr lo ohliiin Jiiort' 

I'n^lil'v lu fori' Ificy «Mti In- nilniilUi! al \ Ur f:irulli; s willi nu.iirru** clau^ii^. 

Ml HrftTs In llir fmruHiL'-i r>i hiifjuinitUs 'iH'l iocial sciences. 
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iletgiiuth 

The Hclgiiiu siUiiitiuu lonflnns lUe growth notcii (1): 



nm 



NihuIkt u{ ^! iM.lmts 



lUU 



If we Inkc the period 19554005, nvc note an increase from 22,462 to 
40,307, or a httie less than a tloublitii^ of the enrohnont, a rate clearly 
lower than in the case of Sweden, hut sinular to that of the United States 
and the L'.S.S.I^ (lioubling in 10 years)"-aithough we must take account 
of the point of departure which indicates, in Belgium, a lower university 
tnroUnrnt. 

Students enrolled for tlie first time in the first year university course 
reprei^cnt 27^., of the totnl inimbcr of students enrolled in ail university 
instiUilious at the same dnte (3). This percentage shows indirectly the 
considernble elimination which takes place during the first year, 

The estimates arc as follows with respect to overall numbers (4) : 





X'ufiibiT of stutjonts 


Progress 
as i'ojujKiri'4 with \ih\7 


I'JTO 




't/.oun 


\i\ 


Mil'y 




75,001^ 


I 'id 


lu.so 




tu».ooo 


VJ2 


Europe 


( Unesco Survey), 







If a comprehensive view of Europe is desired, reference may be made 
to the ilocumentalion prepared by UNESCO for the Con/crrnce of European 
Ministers of Hducalion (both I^astern and Western l':urope), (Vienna, 
November 20>25, 1967) (5). 



(l> See Heporl of the "Special Oommlttce" o( ihv Ccnxeil Sational t/r i*j PoUtiQUf Scitnti- 
flqitf, ions, p. 17. 

(2) In 1901). liure wiro 1.563 slurJont*. Sie Univerxiias /^f/flifti, Cc Timunlcatlon XLIII 
(31, Xn I9i;S). by K<r \.. }\on6, S..I,, Hector of tlie fniversilv F>nc5>11los of Kolrc^Damc itc 
la PaU (Namuf), p. 15. 

(3) Op. cit {C.S.VSX p. 49. 
(I) Sep ibid., p. 51. 

(5) Descrif>tivf !nformation nocument on Accfss to Higher Hdttcatiiin in Europe, UNKSCO. 
3, pp. 383 and 3S4. Tables 7 and 8. 
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Compurallvc baikgiound douuinenU: papers presented lo the conference 



INCKIiASl-: IN STl'DKNT KXROLMKNTS tN HIGtIKH KDCCATION, 1950 to 19S5 



Country 




Mean annual rate ot increase 




1950-1955 


1955-1960 


1960-1965 


Albanlu^ 


«29,9 


62.2 


14.5 


45.5 


Austria , 


4.5 


— G.l 


13.7 


6.9 


Belgium 


8.7 


12.3 


4.0 


10.1 


Bulgaria' 


8.8 


3.1 


8.1 


12.5 


Cyprus, 


— M.4 


5.3 


9.4 


—•25.1 


Cz6chos1ov«ikia* 


8.1 


9.8 


5.6 


8.9 


Denmark 


5,2 


— 1.4 


0.7 


10.6 


Finland 


7.6 


3.3 


7.6 


12,2 


Krflncc* 


7.7 


3.2 


3.3 


14.0 


Oerin&hv ^Ked. lion \ 


5.0 


6.9 


0.7 


4.7 


Greece 






7.3 


13.5 






2,9 


— 0.8 


11.6 


[celsnd 


'-•3.8 


•3.9 


1>3 


»9.4 


IrelDnd 


(>.0 


4.6 


2.4 


11.3 


Italy 


1.9 


— 0.9 


6.7 


9.2 




10.2 


3.6 


13.0 


22.8 


Malta 




7.6 


— 1.5 


23.6 




5. t 


3.0 


6.2 


7.2 


JCorwn V 


7.0 


- 4.3 


11.7 


15.4 




4.8 


' 4,7 


— 1.2 


8.7 




6.2 


8.1 


1,5 


12.6 


Spain 


3.9 


2.4 


7,0 


8.4 


Sweden* 


9.7 


6.0 


10.3 


13,0 


SwUierland' 


M.4 


— 0.6 


5,9 


•9,3 


Turkey 


>9.7 


8.4 


11.9 


*8,7 


U.S.S.H.»-» 


7.9 


8.4 


5.1 


10.0 


Byelorussian S.S.H.^ 


8.1 


9.3 


3.3 


11.9 


Ukrainian S.S.n.» 


^8.1 


10.1 


5,1 


•9.0 


United Kingdom 






7.0 


11 0 


Yugoslavia 


7.7 


3 ri 


15,0 


5.5 



1. Including evening classes and correspondence courses. 

2. Based on 106^1. 

3. Gre^k Pcdaj^ogical .Academy only for 1965. 

4. Including courses ft»r workers but not Including forelt<Ti students. 

5. Universities only. 

6. Based on I9?I. 

7. Universities and degree-granllng mstitullons only. 

8. Including Byelorussian S.S.B. and Ukrainian S.S.R, 
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Cojnpamlivo statisllcal data ow access to hiKhcr education in Hurope. 



Nl'MliKH or GlUI)UArJ':S AHOUNl) 1057 AND 196;i 
AND Ml-AN ANNC'AI. UATl- OF INi^fUiASR 



i'.ouiitry 


Nufntjcf of 

j 


\ 063 


Mean annual 
r&tc of Iticrosis^ 






1.350 


23.4 




3,058 


•4,199 


6.5 


hil^ium 


ll,ri23 


M 1,475 






ri,783 


0,815 


2.9 










OoelMislovi^kia^ 


iiiio 


10,030 


4.8 




3;204 


1.510 


5,6 




3.508 


5.301 


7.0 




1 1^2 1 6 


'37.611 


14,4 


(uniKinv ( I'imJ. j>.;' 


•3(M'><J 


36.209 


9.7 




5,()0vS 


•5,391 


2,5 




5,557 


G.901 


3,5 




61 


70 


2.1 




'2,35'2 


•3,803 


7.1 


It;»lv 


•20,514 


2ri,ll4 


4.1 


I.UM'Hibiirp. 








MiiKa' 


ill 


'90 


29.6 






15,110 


3,8 






1,901 


9.6 


Pol Hid' 




24,868 


5 7 




12.1)17 


111269 


2^9 




O.MO 


6.982 


2.1 




4.371 


6,716 


7.4 










4,027 


8.115 . 


10,5 


v.s.s.u.*-** 


266.500 


331,700 


3,7 


fiyt'I<irn\>};iM S.S.H." , 


7.3fjO 


8,100 


2.4 




52.Kia 


59,100 


2.0 




5l>,525 


80,120 


6.0 




8.426 


^•28,067 


22.2 



1, Nol including iijruduatcs !roni corrtspondcncc coums. 

2, l-or 190LJ. 

3, Data rt fi r to fir^l decrees only, not IncludiTijic daU relating to post -secondary institutes. 
\. Nol ii\cludtn>; foreign sliuUnt^. 

5 Not JiuludinK Fine Arts, dnla for v^h\ch are not available'. 
0. I or lOfiO. 

7. Pata rtfir to i^raduatrs from day courses only. In addition, there were graduates 
from evening and corrc?-i>ondonce courses. 

8. Data rcf<r to the Hoy;U University of Malta only. 

9. Ini'lu'liri}?: uraduatrs from evrnlnj^ and correspondence courses, 

VO. N»d inclutiiu>* }>f>s\>iradualp sindi' .ts i tUose who prcpaud U>t the doctorate or 
those vludiod in the setiooj'i of s|»L'Clali/;ilion. 

11, Iruluditi^ i 5yeli>rus>i:in S,S.H. and I kraini.ui S.S,H, 

i2 .\\Nardrd by universities and traelier-trainin^ eoHrgc*. l>ul only to the more Injportanl 
auHfds n\i\(\v h\ I slidiSi^hnunts of furllKT education, .\lso. dila are not avaiblde for the 
ntinkher of lii^ilier <nialiru.Mtii>n* ohtaiiinl llirouj^h privalf estaliHsbaient*. correspondence 
eour-jC''. prhato studs. (>r<ife».»iionai apprentieiship sclienics, etc, 

13. Iruludin^^ diplomas obtained by persons who have completed postgraduate studies. 
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Thivse U\bW% luvution tlie (tevt^topinu countries of the McUiterrancan. 
All unnunJ invro^^e ^rowtl) rate which is j^cnerally very high iuul oi ihe 
same order of mngiulude as for the niobl advancod countries will be noted. 
!*'or example, as regards the table on p. 10. In 10G( -i)5, 13,5% for Greece; 
whereas J'Vanci* shows l1?o« 8.4% for Spain ,and 11% for the Urdted 
Kh^^donu.. Save for some slrikin|j; exceptions, m»>reover, like the ledcral 
liepublic of (fernuiny and Vui^oslavia, the rates are higher for the 11)00-05 
periiid than for the !Oo5-i5(} perioci. 

I Ad us add sun\e ftiriher InteiesUng data for the advanced comitries. 



- 2\ - 



'I'llis leads us (o tlu* cluveloping world. 1 ivw wu s!iall use us 'liulicaUirs" 
Ihc dala lii the icpUos lo our ([uestiomisiirc for Hgy[)t, liidiu and Siiie^al. 
NVe shall compltde tlicni by statistics relating to the countries of l.athi 
Anierita, Tticse dala arc recent, direct and from authoritative sources. 

Uni it'll Arab lb' public. 

Without supplying figures, Viee-Keetor Soliniau mentions the pressure 
felt hy the university, partiruJaily in the sciences, technology and educa- 
lion» He eni])hasj/es ihe increasing participation of women in university 
sluiiies. r 



f)r, iJeshnmkh, forjuer SUe-Chancellor of the University of Delhi, 
gives the folhtwing inforinatioji: 

— Since ItOO, the mniiher of students has (juadruplcd arul exceeds loiJay 
1.5 million (to be compared with American figures taking account uf 
the total populations of the two countries). 

— Correspondence courses have been introduced wow hy the establishment 
of a special section in the University of Delhi which already has 10,000 
students; other units will be set up. 

" The same is true of evening courses> 

- Women continue to he drawn by university studies in even greater 
numbers: already about 50% in Delhi and Kerala, 



Dean Seydou Sy (Faculty of Law and Economics of Dakar) notes: 

— I''rom ll>oO-r)l to 10G8 the numbers of students at Dakar iticreascd 
from 1 JO lo :i,9l7; the threshold of 1,000 was passed in 

— The independence of the former territories of French West Africa 
accelerated Iho increase: 

1058-50 : 1303 
- 1002'03 : 2050 

1*.)00-C7 : the threshold of 3,000 was passed. 
The University as such succeeded the Itisiilutc of Iliijher Studies on 
bVbruary 21, 1057. 

— II is interesting to note the progress ia two specific arras: 

luiculUf of Medicine and Pharmacol: 

1H50-51 : 11 

KMU^rj : 2(i0 

hM)S : 185 

I'dcullif (ff Sciences'. 

llM8-r.» : \) 

nu;2-b3 : 131 ' 

i<tur Countries iti i,(itin Anterim, 

Or, Castellanos has sent us a Table whicti illustrates in four countries 
of this area of the worlil the increase of the growth of stu«!ent nund)ers 
Iti (he universities, fn eight years the multiplyftig factor has risen from 2 
(in tlu- country alreaily more advanced iti 1050) lo more than i. 



India, 



Senegal. 
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ConseqUi'nccs oj rapid ijrowth oj stmlcni numbers. 



Physical problcrm. 

In the lirsl pkieo (ho overall growth of the number of students raises 
puroly physicul iirni inoleria) })rol)lrnis. The premises become too small 
lo iiolil Ntudcnts for courses or other spcciHc activiUes. Ihc jjuuteqiiacy 
of their sizc^ is fell to be more and more serious. To the extent tbal slmtents 
are sxibiliviiicil intt) groups occupyhi^ ilifTerenl premises or into groups 
whxih have lo follow each other in the same prejniscs, the number of these 
premises becomes insiiHicient. 

The same problem arises for sUulcnt residences restaurants- The 
principle of the indi'viilual "room" which provides belter conditions for 
study must very often be sncriflced. Queues in the restaurant and the 
fact that t tie re are several services take away from meals and discussions 
at table any atmosphere of relaxation and genuine cultural and human 
exchange. On the contrary, the meals cause nervousness and frustration. 
The cultural and sports facilities arc crowded and inadequate for the number 
of students. 

Hut wliat can be said about libraries, seminars, laboratories? What 
can we say about the wait to obtain a book essential for the preparatioti 
of a course or of a paper? 

The needs of the mass of students are poorly catered for. They can 
only occasionally benefit from really personal advice and guidance. These 
shortcomings are naturally more or less serious according to the objective 
relation which exists between the "mearjs" and the "needs". 

Sew universities. 

One of the remedies for the sUualion Is obviously the creation of new 
universities, faculties, colleges or decentralized "junior colleges". A study 
of the map of higher education shows that such efforts are numerous 
throughout the world. Here the list of member institutions of the Inter- 
national Association of Universities alone is convincing evidence In Itself. 

In the United Kingdom (1), France, Germany, Netherlamls, Sweden, 
United States, Poland, U.S.S.H., Japan, in Black Africa, throughout the 
worhl, new institutions and plans are numerous. [Several questions of 
principtc obviously arise in this connection. 

— Should complete new universities be established (i.e^, sufUdcntly com- 
prehensive la tl\c variety of disciplines represented) or only specialized 
units? In particular, would it be possible to consider increasing the 
number of •'junior colleges", designed —exclusively as leaching units- 
to provide stuilents with their first two years of university training? (2). 

~ What is ihe oplitnuni size of a university? British studies set it at 
1-5,000 imil sludif.s by the Huropean Hectors at 10-12,000... Obviously 
nmch depends on the slu<knt-teacher ratio and the design of the cam- 
pus. The approach might bo diilercnt for a university located in a 
large city (Columbia, Paris), in an old university town (Oxford, I.ouvain) 
or or) ils own site (Princelon, 5)ukc). These problems deserve further 
consideration, but on the basis of thorough study* 



(t) During the h^t ten years Ihe numhcrof universities Increa^icd (com 2t to tt (expansion 
of existing fr\ciUtlc& and new Juslitutions). Drawn from the study sent to us hy Dr. Ilnlsey, 

(2) Thl» latter approiich Is proposed in a fetter hy Professor Torlsen Ilus<5n. 




Financial prvhli'in^'. 



In sonic cuun tries Ihcvsr ^'nnvin^* nmis arc bvhiii mci in n nwiv iipjiro- 
priiUe Wiiy hy rlTorls at conslructlon, cquipim'nl an. I funcHonnl organi- 
zalhuK Hul tlu'n the hud^clary burden on (ho univvrsilics bk^'coines 
nverw)iclniiaq antt, however I'wU a state may he, Hie [nohh'ni heenines 
poliliial. Prh>rlliei; in ncah ( lash more mul mow .sharply: defence, lieaKh, 
soeiiil heneflls, e(lucalh)n r>(lier than university, culture, town :niil country 
])lannin^\ consei valimi of resources and protection of nature. The polilieal 
authorities ore often faced with ll\e fullowin^ dik^mnia: constantly hicreasinii 
expenditures or niore severe seK'ctlon of pnorillcs; more taxes or hvss 
dcnu)cracy. 

Generally si)eiikin^» t<o\ ernrnerds will not ov cnnnol oppose democratic 
measures ami allow e\j>i'mlilures to rise while endeii vouriii*; to limit them 
either at the lime when deeisions are taken or, njore hypocritically, \vhcn 
the time eonies to enrry tljcni out. This policy leads to more or less I >ng 
delays in meeting ^rowin^ needs, which iiniouuls to nercr resiiondin^ 
adequately to lliem. This limc-hi^ is more or less acute, ui(»re or less 
dranialio, according to the parliculiir coimlries and mdversilies involved, 

Counlries willi complete planuiuj^ a.^eneies are able to cope more func- 
tionally with lliis phenomenon, but have to res<ut to i\ more driistic [>rocess 
t>f select ion for this ])Urpose, since the dilemma of priori lies and exjiendil ures 
is imavoidable. In nny case, ;it tempts are never made to reduce I he fnmis 
allocated to hij-'her ethietdion (Ibis Inst point is explicitly slideilin Ihe letter 
frtun Pro-l^ct^lor Ser^eev of the rniversily of Moscow 

ProMerns of the effect of tfiNtntitf/ on Ihe qualiltf of education. 

In any event, the rapid increase in numbers -assu!ning that the linan- 
i'ial problem has been solved — exercises a pressure on things an<l on men 
which constitutes a threat to the qualiUj of education. The I Nl-:1S<1() 
Hound Table (I) expressed this concern in the following terms: "The dcnid- 
cralization of access to higher cilucation must !iol, if (t occurs rapidly as a 
progressive reform elTort to meet an increased social demand, Ijiing ab<nd 
a lowering in the iiunlity of education provided hy the utiiver>ity. The 
Nhorlnge of teachers, Ihe lowering of their tpiali liealiot\s in case of nmss 
reeruilment, the inadecjuaoy of premises and leaching malejials do ccmsli- 
lute threats in this respect. In addition, the ur\iversily is a traditional 
institution whicti lags behind the rapid development of i\i(jdcrn society. 
A ilelunnanization of the iiislilulioii may cojue about and with il a tleterlo- 
ralinu in liunnu^ relations to the detriment of the sl\ulenls'\ 

Overall rfl*et of Ihv stmU-nl protest nioveitienl feonlrstolifVi /. 

*I*his tciisiori, this inade<iuacy, added to the "mass" atuiosphere created 
in many universities, has made the studerds realize the explosive force 
they jnigid constitute in facing an institution which is unusually vulne- 
rable in the organic weakness of its status, nuule up of a mixture of prestige 
and persuasion, but lacking all means of physical eoerciom This situation 
was to provide an opportuidty for all forms of protest, indeed it even 



m Op. at. (UNKSco kd cs i^ii :•), 




cncouragctl Ihcru (I). Protest (conieslation), its ilisonlcrs, the active or 
jKisslvc rcsislaiu'c of llic sHuIrnts la systems of cilucollou and systems 
of values (a "culture*') whUh they themselves condemn oi see cluillen^cd 
vvithhi ll»e university itself, conlriliutc further to reduce vn<///7//, already 
impaired by tlie vast giowlh of ninnhers. The cnsuhi^ a^ilallou atul 
disorder arc hardly favourable to education, study aui researdi (2). 

I*rf'bh'/m V rented bfj the hcterofjenanis background o/ the students. 

Aunthcr essentia] as[>ect is to be found in the fad tliat the student 
body not only becomes a "mass", b\il is no longer socially and culturally 
homogeneinis. As the social origin of the students becomes more dlver- 
sirtcd and as recruitment Mocs far bcijond tlie ruling' class of society, (he 
helecu^'eni'ous bnckground of llu* students increases. People no louder 
!/peak llie same lan^un^c, "NVoids no longer !uivc the same meaning". 
The students come from several "snbiultures": the cultural content of 
the university no longer corresponds to the family and soeial eiuironnicnts 
which sti|)ply the students. 

/ 'iiinersiti/ teaehutff. 

Sluiient audicnees iwv no hnif^er nderiualely [>repared to absorb the 
nanmlo^ne of professors lruiru*d to express themselves in (he "language 
of ideas" of hourK'eoiK euUtJre, In all ^mni faith, students with a dilTerent 
biiekt^round do not understand this Inntrua^'e of "university discourse". 
!ls !neaning escapes them, ami they tlisapprove of an exercise which Ihcy 
consider pointless and artificial (3), This tension reaches Its maximum 
point in the l-'ren^di and Japanese universities; it is acute in most ci)untrics 
of con linen lal ICuropr; il is less so in tlie Ani,do-Saxon countries and in 
Iht* r.S.S.K. in fuel, the t>robleuis of mass enrolments and democrati- 
zation everywhere involve the problem of utiivcrsity teaching methods, 
eilher in acule terms or in terms of a contimiing reform. This aspect, 
however, does not appear to be so acute in the t'niUd Stales. 

The "mass" phemnnenoii tends to unhinge relations between teachers 
and langhl, either by its heh-rogeneily, because these traditional rela- 
tions assume a nu)nfdogue, or l)y its numbers, beciiuse these relations assume 
smiill groups of i>articii>:ints. 'the dcnioerat i/Lili(jn of these relations is 
called for more or less vluorously, but to tlu- extent that this is atlucved, 
it docs not ueccssfjrUif increa.^c the teehniatl e/fectiveness of these relations 
{llieir "prodncli\ity ■'). 'I'he real cost of the demoeratization of these 
relations desirntdc in itself is expressed in the ncc(i to ba\e nmre time 
^discussion), more staff < individual guidatu'e), nntre organization (real 
prograimning of the process, rdherwise there is the chaos of a inili scssifui"), 
more wfulv by teachers and students (rtt her wise you are involved in an 



i\) c-"n*«i(h^r U itOrjrsOjiH iiuiHioo. in his oww \\nri{>. tii\i> of ihc puinls nuuie 

l»y rreviiionl nli,iiu.\ c^f W,j<;rii;i f n[\ crsiU-. 'rnksd. "On Uk^ rlTcctivrufss of fjliir.niim and 
tCiuninK, HMil xM\ [Uv o;M r;Uin^i c iVn irru y Uu' iusiiUitiun, ihcrr are vai s inj4 roiHTcnsvions 
frnm ili-sahsf,i( tion tn dKioramt. lriiain>; ill sdnir c *st s lunflict wiUi iinivt rsllv autlioril\ 
or I'anipus Muckadt* nr riots". 

(2) Tho qurstkin <>( protest fcontvstiilioii ) wili bo doaU with as a {lualitalhc factor at Greater 
ungth biluNV. 

(3) See tho pcrirulical «» /Vovrrfrrr No 11, alroaav ipiotca. J.-r:!. ron%eron. !.are!<ifion 
he'liigoQiquf ft le sg.Kt^-nir, pp. ITiO ana fii|]ovvlnK 




amateur free-foi -jill). In this respect, lUe Ivn^Hsh tutorial system or 
the AinericiU^ stminnr, provide mocJels whidi scan to ove^c(^n^e tlie 
(limculty, 

III any c^^se, llie muss Jeopardl/cs qunlity. In addition, It legitimately 
eiiforrcs the (iairn for demoeratlzalioii and parllcl])atiou in the educational 
process, to ttie exliMit Itiat tins elaini is salisfuMl, qiialtly drops slill 
furltier unlty^s thv mf(tns uf action munhfbli' to tcacfuTs are incrrascd (Iience 
a new causo for increase iu cxpenditiire.,4^ 

H stiouhi t»e noted here thnt slndents eoniin^ from cidturally muler- 
privileged t)aek«irounds, unlike the "bourgeois'' slmlenls of the past, do 
not call (nv the maximum amount of freedom, hut f(}r the maximum amount 
at educalio!\al attention, of "diri^isnio" oti the part of the Icaclier, Nvhich 
tluy feel thvv ined (1). Sti imuli st) ihnt the demand covered hy the 
cniu-cpl of "demncralizaliou " of methods university teaehing proves 
fmally anddgiious: ' 

for some, this tnenns thnt llio student must nhai\(lon his passive rule 
and flnnily \vi\rti hy hiiiif^elf in a discussion as siionlaijeous as possible 
in whicli the teacher docs not "dictate" llie correct answer hut leails in 
;in cx<'hani;<' of ideas; what matters is jiol ttic Iciuhing method used, 
hnl teacliers who l)aso their (caching on tlieir owii research and their 
«4i(t for reaching young people; 

fi>r <dlu'rs, Dijs means Itclter staffmg, njorc sysleriia tic and more jndi- 
viduali/ctJ attention hy teachers "devoting themselves completely 
to their >tudents"; they want teuchcrs to i)e apiioinled above all liceause 
of their leaihing abilities. 

The ambivalence of this ilcniand, this contradiction, must be solved 
by a compromlsis for these nci'ds are nut mutually exclusive, but are 
cornidemcntury. Ihit Ikjw to proceed? 7'his .sccma (o us to be an essential 
snhjivl lor f\ftl(i!ifi(iiral discussion within the universily,.. 



Pfttblems of tnatiiufcincnt. 

Another conse<pience of the ''n\ass ilimonsions" of the imi\^.Tsity is 
Ihe i!icreased dinii uUy of prob]en?s of maTtageiTient. The nniversily admi- 
riistratioi\ is (onfmnted nu>re and more by urgent luotdems, constantly 
recurring, the real s(dLilitJ[J of which can he sought only in long-term 
poUeies. This itoplies using the most modern methods of plamiing, opera- 
tional research, acmmttlng, meehanizalion, in a word, "scicnlidc managc- 
iiuMit" {2k The i^nados is that if universities hnve been setting up any 
mnnber of teaeliiTjg and ri seardi departments for business administration, 
it has generally ocean ed to them only rjuitc recently to npjdy this compe- 
tence ami "km^w liow" to tln ir own management. Slosl often> as a matter 
of fnct, miiversiUes have devfiied conl inning cHorl tt) opening new depart- 
ments for teiiching ;ind r(\st'nrch and to bringing tJieir l urricuia up-to-date, 
[kut thev h;ive not ntlapted their administrntir>n and procedures <iuali(ali- 



(I) Sec Piissfrun, op. cit., p, 158, 

CJ) Thr new liutlgtlnry Ircrmique, kno\w^ :is TITiS in tcclinkal It rn\inr»Iony (l^lanning 
}*r(>'frnn\}\unff lUt^lyiinf} Sysleni) can bp ii^id nio<! npUy In Uic Jti.iDn^rnicnt of ihp university. 
It iv ihc vrTv Cfifnpl'xily of tlir ni,»n:t^eniot\l llsiil nqnirt's Uiis pl.xnncd inijiroacli. Some 
rxjH riiucnts uf UjU nnl\ir» havr btrn inaao in {Uc I'.S.A, nnd also in Japan. (See nlso replies 
from Hr, Ohania to Uu* (jurNlionnairk ). 




vely lu (Icnl \s\[\\ \n:\ss uroMcius, confining llu'insklvos to mi alinosi 
purely quantitative i^nd ucucrally itKuU'(iiuili' I'xpauslon ot thcii 
services,,. (1), 

Tho rlcmotTalizallon {>f iMlnealioin hy iiiin^^in;* ahoiii \sldoly dilTviin^ 
levels in stntlcnt ai>lilu(ies> cuUuiv and iMe^>:uaUun, has Uiuilly luU lo or 
einplmsizetl a de facto and'or (/r /i^rt^ dlvcrsineali{jn of lovils of study in 
higher cihicatiun. Ihis diveisilicatiun really appears as Ihc- result of 
the "Way thin^^s arc**. 

Oil the one hand, it nutans creating less <lernanillrig areas of study to 
meet certain needs o/ soi'iciy for highly skilled n?jd(iio-Ievcl niaMf)oNVor, 
and to provide coniplelt' t-diuation for sliulenls ^vho oUierwisi' would l»ave 
to drop out of I he university, On tho olher tiaud» it nusins more dctuanciing 
studies lo coiiipensale for the deterioration in tlie k'Vel of the tiadilional 
studies, and to pnuide for the traijun^ of the research workers and hij^h- 
level specialists who are ahsoliitely necessary fur the t)]>i'ration and prtjgrcss 
of on economy more and uiori' luised on science and Uehnology. 

Some iijpicai examples: 

The I'NHSCO Hound Talde noted nhal a loss of talent was often due 
lo Ihc abse!\ce of inlernicdiate levels" (2). li is reconiniended, espeeiaUy 
ii\ cinitincntal Mur(»pe, that the "candidatures'* should lead lo a diploma 
which may he a final decree oj)eninf^ up certain i)uMie and private careers. 
This is (he case of tlue An^f|o-Saxon H.A- and IJ.Sc: they olTcr not only the 
possibility of going on to earn the M.A. or the M.Sc, they coJistUute an 
end in themselves. The logical consequence of this rcforni is to confer 
university status upon higher tecluiical education which grants diplomas 
of this inlerniediate ty}>e: engineering technicians, social assistants, tnc<hcal 
auxiliaries, etc... The reform niigtit thus, within the university framework, 
include facilities enabling these 'Intermediate*' graduates to continue, if 
they so wish, studies at the higher level without losing time. 

In this tespect, the American universities ofTer a range of possil)ilities 
at the most varied levels. The best- known among them are exlrcniely 
(lexible in this way and provide courses wliose requirements, very dilTorcnt 
in level, meet quite specific vocal ional needs: hhrary science, commerce 
(the senior Knxd usually prefers the terms ''business adrninislralion" or 
"nnmagement*'), home economics (reserved for wonun; mnv losing poi)u- 
larity), Associate in Science", "Associate in Knginecrlng * (new t lends), 
nursing, medical assistants {"Physical therapy", "Medical lechnology") (3>. 

In Japan, photography, nursing and television pr<igtannne production, 
in particular^ are now considered as subjects of university status (4), 



point of vii w of thf Ir purposes (the inttriKil struc lures specific to ihc fn?.lituoon, Us tnsks and 
ext«Tiial nU.aloii'.^ ?ias ^Wvn rl'vc to an oiilstumUa>< worti: I he A'hninistrniion af f/iiw r.siO'cj 
(J':ip«'rs of the hitfrmitioaa} Afisocinlhn of I'fiii'CfsitU'S^ N' }\uh^ 10ij7. 00 p;t^r?i). 'Mirrf 

th-»« Ihi'iU. It \va"< unrlrrlakcn hy \hc IA( ^vhieh lirtos^'it iny^i ilu'r in i'ni*^ fii (ictotN-r lyOtJ 
"»ix C'lni/irnl univiT'sity auUujriUes f<^r tln> piirjmse. 

(V) Op. at, i J.'!. 

r.i) *Souf(>\* Dr. NViVs»^n's ropty to rpj* >lioniuVjn'. 
(4> Sourctt Dr. (jharna's n'ply lo llir «pjoslii)»fiLnrf. 
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rm- I'iiinti', wt uijiy uKiUioji the I'blublislwncnl of Cnirtrsity InstitiUes 
0/ T(rh{u»lof/y [[) mid, for ihe I'nilt'd KiuKUciii, the t'dh\n^ uf lii^litr techiil' 
vi]\ schools lo univi'i'sHy siMiis us "Tcrhnical Collrgos", thanks (o (ippro- 
prisilc nfonns. 

hi Swi'dcn, a lypc of roinhlncd sliKiy, pailly in the inuvorsity and piu lly 
hi a Voi:aioniil school^ liaius a now type of ,si'i'ri'lary in (wo years (adinlnls- 
lralit)n, ItM na^cs, secretarial lechnitiues). 'llwee yi-ar^ of e«anhlai'tl 
studii's h h'actiUy of MiMllciiie and the Faculty of Seienec (hasis: 

ihernisliy? lain nssislanls for (he phnnnaeeuticni industry, i)i\e un^hi 
nienlioii studies in the "protection of (be mvironnienl ", in "tali nuitiotud 
service", ami in Uie "mass media" (2). 

lufurijifwe ot (I itiyher U'Wl. 

As for the higher Icvi-l, \)y. Wiisun iiitnself ilirects tlu Ctnd^ for Advan- 
ced Stwiij in Ihr Ikhnviunil Scivncis (at Stanford Tnivcrsily, California) 
whicl; is ty|)i< ally [»ost^radua(e and irderdiselplinary; it eotni)jnes i)iuneerini:? 
sliKlies and research in an ori^iJial an(i dynaniic %v[iy. These concerns 



(I) In nils ciiniuiOuii it uia> U- usiful lo ^ivi- iho dtlinitioii rv charEicterUtlc— of 
thos(' iiutaiitcs. Wr lako it from tlie PrtK^ccdinKs of the Antacr(^ Seminar (.St ntcmbtr 1906) 
ticvoUd to "Sornc IVothxns of the I>cvi ir^pnutit of ItlKhcr l-ducallnn in i:urope** (lUltfiaii 
Minislry of Nalioruil i:»huntioii and Oillun ), I0r,y. " i hc cnatioii of l iiivcrslty In^ljlutcs 
of Ttcliriology iortt'S|>r'n<ls lo tlu* iK< a to supp^v Uic icononiy t xccutlvos nnd senior 

tcchnii'inns which it nqiiins. 1 hty will Uv j>ro\idid at tlsc sunu' lime with u gM\crui cducntion 
ami !i ttclmUMl vpi li di/atlou more ndvunorit than that of a.^ ^ nKimcr. ]>ul with a body of 
ti?cneral kno^Nkd^e more ixtirisivo lliaii tliat of the simple tt ..haiciiiri: the senior tfchnlcfans 
cducatca in the I'alvetsity tnstituics ol Teclinology (UCl) wUl lie ^peci^llv trained to perform 
functions of techuicaj supervision In production, research and servlees. Working directly 
with eni;ineers, research workers and senior adminUtratlve, Mnancial or commercial staff, 
they are intended to tu\tU n function which wilJ become increasingly important along vsllh 
ecotiomic and soeiai development, as a result of the acceleration and dissemination of technical 
progress' (pp. -II and 42). 

"Curriculum conUnt» student .vcruittnent and membership of tlie faculty will have special 
characterlsllcs corresponding! to the vocaUonal ndssion of the I If's. ThU training will be 
neither a slmplHicd cngineeriiii^ currlcuhim nor u niere proIonj?ation of a technician's course". 

a) CntKlitinns (or adniisiion 

In principle, adn\lssioii to the t'lT's will Oe open lo students holding llie various secondary 
school dijilomaii i bavculnunats f which are relalcd to the 5peelally ehoscn. In adtlition, a 
special *eleetloji system will make il possible for candidates wilhoiU secondary scliooi diploma^ 
io be admitted to the t'll's provided they i?ive proof of their ability to protil from this 
instruction. 

b) Spe<inl disciplines taught 

The trainin|< of senior technicians will not be cont\ne(l to special subjects in the industrial 
5.ctor; it will also Include training* for administration, linaiicc and buMness, 

The creation of new speeiallles will be carried out in a very simpl-^ w.»v. taking account 
of the foreseeabli- requlrenu nls of the labour market. 

In 19C») 07. ihc. flrsl year of existence of tlu> I'l l 'j*, there were 7 spceialtlcs In the industrial 
sector and 3 speei dliej* in the tertiary sector, 

c) OrQiiniznlion of insf ruction 

r.astlng t\st> years on a full-time ba^i^. the training provided In the tJIT's will combine 
theoretical Inslruetiot^ with practical training, the latter beinK made up of practical exercises 
and in-plat»t training. This in^^hes a siieclat method for recruiting the stafTr Jl wili be selected 
not only from leaehers in higher education, but also from lhr>se active in busituss and Industry. 

Moreover, tin- atlnnnistralinn of the Uttivcrsity Institutes of rechnolog\' will have to be 
based on continuing co-operation between the u dverstty and business anti Industry, 

d) Fore cost inj enrolnicnU 

The forecaslH of the enrolments in the L'lT's are based on the estimate of the total enrolment 
in higher education adoiited in the Vlh l^Ian. The hitter foresees, for 1972» 750,000 I'rench 
students in the various forms of education following the baccalaur^at. The assumption 
adopted assigns 7r>% of this total enrohnent to the nniversllies nnd the Grandti Kco/ei and 25% 
to the I nlversltv Institutes of technology, 13 of these Institutes were created for the 1Q66/67 
academic year, but a certain number of pilot experiments had alrcadv been launched at the 
beginning ot the lO+rj ytar, G new Institutes will be opened at the beginning of the academic 
year in (Xtober 1907; 57 V\ V departments will then be in operation, instead of 22 in IQGG/ti?". 
(2) Data provided by Hector Stjernqulst in reply to our questionnaire. 
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/ind c'.\(Hi'ssion every wlu'iv by ihv uunv <>y kss ro-onlinateci creation 
of "lliini eyclo" i>r "pdslgiadiiatc" stiullcs, as well as Uy the up-jiiradiiif; 
iu\{\ sy.sli'inalizalloii of dnclorates (with thesis) wJilch tend to incliuie a 
first stage of "professional ([nalifUalion". 'I'hose are ex]>resslons of the 
fundamental n»'ed U> train (on the broader base of soleetlon olTcrcd hy 
the <lctnovratiza(ioa of education, and lakiti^' aecounl uf the tlireal of 
deterioration in the aN'era^e <iUidity of traililiunid diplomas) an elife for 
specialization niid research whose (lualilalivc or lunnerical inadequacy 
wouhi jeopardize the econonue dcvolopnienl of tlie most advanced countries. 

The case of the developing countries. 

As regards the creation of iulcrnicdiate degrees to meet urgent and 
specilic vocational re(piirenjenls, llic universities of [hi^ developing countries 
have many ojiporl unities open to them. Tlie case of me University of 
Dakar is an example: 



"As of now the Irairnng of graduates to hold middledevel jobs in imlustry 
or the local [trivatc sec lor is untler way". 

"The I'niversily of Dakar folU>\vs the method of tlie Utiiversilij Instilutvs 
of Technology which fio' tlirce years have been recruiting liO yonng 
men who had received their baccalaur^at or who had passed an equivalent 
examination". 

"Within the framework of tlie reform under way in the University 
of Dakar, consideratioti will be given to ehangts in structures, curricula 
and cour.ses which will certainly aflcct the nature of the dij^Iomas 
granted. The underlying idea of the reform consists of adapting the 
privileged cduealional instrument represented by the university bequea- 
thed by the former administering power to the real needs of the African 
countries. It is thus certain that the new face of the University of 
Dakar, fiflcr the ailoption of the reform in structures and courses, will 
mean the setting u|> of new disciplines and new comhinalions of disci- 
phncs, thus breaking with the old^ outworn model. For example, 
our concern with the (raining of suitable tnanpower for (he promotion 
of economic and social development will lead to a new distribution of 
courses more concerned wilh immediate yield than with pare general 
education, even if a university worthy of the name cannot sacrifice 
scientific research aiul the dissemination of culture lo the vocalinnal 
training of the middle-level and senior personnel retiuired by the 
economy or the civil service'' (our underlining). 
"In adtlitiun, it is plamied to "confer university status on inslilutions 
higher education wliich are outside the university" (I). 



Similarly, for the Indian universities, Dr. Deslinuikh mentions new 
"degrees" in journalism, business jnamigcmeni, home science (for women), 
credit co-operatives, military science ; lie also notes, in particular uni\'er- 
sities, a broad range of slmlies \n ticluH^^logy or statistics (2). 



{]} rhis Inforiii.iU'jn is (Jrrivoil fron) thr vrplit-s to uur ruit'stintiDuiri sinl i>\ l'r;i;i Svuiuu 



Senegal. 



India. 



Sy. 



1 2) Kfplic* lo thr quest lonnairp. 
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U ii\u hv Mi M Hint ill the iievf](i])inj4 lounlries Ihc cssciilial iiiolivatlon 
for i riNUii;;^ studiis al [\w 'liUiM nuMlinlc " level is (Iclunnincd more by the 
olijt'ctivi' riMiuii\'i\unls nf lU'Voloiiuieut thau by tlio need to cope wiili an 
iiuivasin.u mass nf slurltnls of ailTcriiU bju'kgrouiuis, whcfoas thc50 Iwo 
iwtHivatiivus i>vtilap iu Uie Inglily induslrhili/cd count rios. 

If Uu- (lIviTMllcatirui of levels is in itself a result nf Ihc pressure of a 
hetvii^uvuiuus mass of sUuiouts, way \\\ wliicli it is eanica out corrcs- 
poniis to qihiliUUirc uee<Js peculiar to each society concerned. To this 
same e\teii( We arc deparlia^ from the purely quantitative aspect lo Nvhlch 
Nve bad waiilr I to contino ourselves in Ibc present section... But we shall 
return In i(. 

Suivui'tri^ «// coiuiusi<>ns nUtlimj to tfw rapid ijrowtli oj sludt^nt auolmenis. 

In i <»nelnsi(tn, Ihe rapid and unprecc<lenled growth of student eurolutcnts 
has the following coiiscciuenees: 

— Moil- or U-^s tmnked inadeiiuaey {in rare cases, i( is mily polenUat) of 
bnildin^N, /iicilMies, teaehin^^ stalls and social, sports and cultural 
orgiuu/ations, 

— Where tuuverstlies make a suceessfti) adaptation from this pliysiea! 
point of view, iliere is a speetaeutur increase in expenditures. 

— Consecpanlly, poUliial comi^aition aniou^ tlie basic priority needs 
of soeivly <e(hieu((<m, defence, heaKli, social beneftts, culture, town a!\d 
country plannh)«.% j>roleelion of nature ami conservation of resources). 
On\(lirt between liie delenninalion lo denu)erali/e eiluealiini ami the 
need for chince among priorities delcrniined by the lindted fumis 
availalde. 

— 'I lireatened lowering of the average quality of education. 

— Creation of a elimntc of "protest" nnd iiwareness by students of (he 
fact that they have become \shockdrooj)s'' in society. 

— llelero«:enei!y in culture, b3ckgroun<J and ajUiludes of the students 
with three clTects: 

1^ impossibility of rnainlainin^f Iradilionid relaliojis between teachers 
and students; 

2^ eontrafliction in IJie needs which arise in this connection (free parli- 
cipalion and diriyisme of the teachers); 

divor^ifa .dion of the levels of study (ereation of *'ensicr " interme- 
fliale h vri^ and of hi^hiy-seb :l ive advanceti levels); for the devo- 
Inpiti^ rourilries, [)redominaliMU iiUhJcnce of spccifje "vocational" 
re(pnri tn< ids» 

— i'hysieal .nui litdmieni inadequacy of the utiiversity adnnnislralion, 
whii]) Irnds |f> resjiond i>y rxpanrlin;^ an(J niofiernizin^^ nnrler this 



Such :ire, as it NVtir, the meelianieal, (jr ir» any case (he functional 
C(jnsequenee.s of (he niassive increase in student enrolnienls. They arc 
prest nted Iktc more as a n}atUr of dia^^nosis,- discussion and evaluation 
th;m a^ Inn^ eoi\idusions. The fiud that no sin<^le person can fully f^rasp 
all the ihver>itled aspects of Ihese situations also menus that they must 
be prcMc'iUett very tentatively. 



piessure. 
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2. Rapid (jroivth oj Uw /umnciaf hurdt'n rvf>r€sente<i b\j wnmniiUj edticatton. 



Diakctic of (he phetionicmn. 

Under ilem I, jiIkivc, nnv noted lluit Ihc ^^rowlh in slinicnt cnroinn'MLs 
ami llie will for "dvinocr;Ui/;jtion " slin>ulalrtl l^y '^soiiiil jkiniiud" had 
irnrnt'dialL' id.etls froni.lho ilMaiuiiil {)o\n{ of \\v\\\ 'I'lds surird mid of 
UeJJiucrati/aMon itivolvt.s hi^iiiy sinsilivc jujldital i>sin's. K lakrs tlu' 
form of a dir<'<-t donuind (or (!u» right j)f access (o Uie iinivi rsily (h\^UUi- 
lional aspect) and for adequate physii j] and (duealional faeiliiil^^. I lie 
uinvcrslly, umler the piessure (d Ihe >(jehil environinehl, then tnini lo 
the ^uwranu-nl li) uhtaiii the neeessaiy resourees. Whih' (haNvhiu' upon 
ils own resources aiul inakin;^ more or less skilfully ail llie reaUjuslnienth 
within ils power, llie viniversdy» faced willi the uiaj^nllude of Uie elTorl, 
can only call upon Uie slale. Thus Die CoHMUunity c,\{>resses de/iu(:i<!s 
whiel) it addresses lf> the urdversily, hiil it has Xu pi^y Ur: (hem i(self iit 
the end. 

Thus, as we have shown, Ihe prohieni of priorities ii rises, hut suhjeel to an 
overridiiif* restriction: the share of Uic ndlioiml pnjihHl whivh ihe political 
nxajoritij is wifting to itewte to fniblic expenditures us chniptircd with the share 
for private expetidiiurcs. For one of the pariuioxes of ciU^sunuT society 
is iiol the increasiny denuuui for piiblie svnyices and infrasinict ares posilcd 
by eoiisuinplion itself - reuuMuher the aulojuohjlr! l>ut the U{iwfllifnj/u\ss 
to iicccfd tt\c (nxdd n {Uid public itwc^inirnts irltich tttese S(inie dvnumds 
make fU'cessary... the mdversity is caught \n th'j vice at this dtalecltc» 

Causes of the increase in expaidilnre. 

In fact, the increase in universily expendiUires is lajl solely due to the 
growth ill the imrnher of >tu<leiits, II has at least four olher.causes: 

a) requests from the slate, lU fence avilhorities, iuvlustvy and from U\c 
most varied iustituUuijs ■ al) seeking lo have a parlicuhir university 
undertake or expand o scieutilic research pro<4ran}nie i/i spcci/ic fields; 

b) dematuls from the economy and the ladlure calUni^ foi' new types of 
tralnin^^ lo fill f:»aps or inecl forecasts rehdiug io the structure of the 
workin^^ population; 

c) sindhir <temauds fesullifj^' fr<uii llw extraonhnarlly rapid technolo- 
gical development ap|)lied in various t)usiiu'ss and imluslrial flelils; 
here we come to the liemauds for "refresher" anil "re-lvaii\in^" courses 
as Well as to the urdvcrsity's participatioji in the process of "continuing 
education"; 

d) the increusitijy^ cost of research: scieutilic proi^rcss costs jnore and more 
by itself and by the diversihcation of education wliich it aulomalically 
brings about. 

T))esc needs of society weigh upon tlie university and compel i! lo 
increase its expenditures, vv)uch it catnu>( ilo in the h)n«; run without 
iurninf^ lo tlie state. But this increase in the fuvancial buiden will iu 
turn tiave conse<ii'ence!. on the university itseif. 

Quantitative scape of (he phenomer ^» 

The report of the Carnegie Ccunmission, chaired hv r.lnrk Keer (1), 
already quolei!, shows the nia>inilude of this growth a Ih I ,)iied Slates. 
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Unikd States. 

'I'he lotnl nniounl of univrrsitv I'NptMKiiliiu.s for lii^liiT c(iui'nlio)i went 
front 0.2 hilVion lioihis in J107-.^S lo nhuni 17.2 InWlon dollars in 1907-00, 
t>r irifivasr nf 'V as rMiupiUiil with u growth of 110% student 
rc^islralums Uw Uio sanu' p^'iunl, II is csliinaUnl that c\pvn(Ulv\rc5i wlU 
uuuaitil l(» uIhuU 11 l^illion iioil.ns in t07li-7T for a forvrast of \^ million 
sluiit'nls (as aj^ainsl t) nriili{>n now). Lvi us infiv that in lUvfars university 
vxjH tuUiurrs iiiwv Uvvn alTccltd by a niuiliplyin^ fticlor of 3,5,.. ami that 
li>c ^rowlh in i'Njn?uiit urc is more than pruiiorlloual to tlie inert'ast^ in 
Uic iunntivr of sUaUnls, 

)u terms of j^ross national juudutt, these expcndituns wenl tioiu \% 
of this proitml in I<<:)7 to jusl al»ovo 2% In 1907. We must expect a 
n^ure of :y\, in 11^70-77 (IK 

ll slionld l)e no|t><l thai ttie sourcis of linancin^ arc (livi(kMi in the 
l(»llo\vjn;^ Wiiv (2): 











11I7G-11I77 








lJillii;{is 


D 

0 


$ JUllioas 


/o 


M.iti ;mil 


1,7 

0.7 




3,5 


27 
52 
21 


7 


17 

51 
32 




13 


21 
13 




n>i;n 




]oo 


17.:? 




100 


n 


100 









J Jie followioj^ tal)ie sliows tlu' evolving sliare of eacli source of fmanc- 

33 , 13 % 




I^ri\'ate risuurcvs tlius tonlitmc io represejil about half of the thiancing. 
this is a posiliNc farlor willi respcrl to Iho university's independence from 
the stnte, Inn ertaiis oUur forms of (hpemhMico, It is true that a Jmjlti- 
plieily of sourtes providts if*so fach a greater nieasiire of autonom)'. 



U) op. cit., p. "1. 

{( (A , \\ s. 
(,n IhU , p. N. 
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Belgium. 

The Report of tlie Special Cuiiiinilloe of the National Council for Science 
Policy coulains ui\ ex])lnnatory liihlc In this respect. U is niviii below (I): 

MACHO-KCONOMIi; I'OUI-CASr OV Ol'KMATINT, l=:XPECN 1)1113 MB, 
TAKINO Ai:C()UXr Of- PMODlJCTIVirY 



Vi'ars 



l%6 

(Actual D^ures) 

1970 

1075 

lOSO 



Operating exjjciidilure borac by the Slale 
(in tnilUons of francs a I 1966 fUeil prices) 



i 



atim o1 

tiditl \9 
tutlonj. et(. 
(1) 



4.135 

8,012 
11,1)50 



{appr»p/ii« 



392 

520 
7i2 
I.OOG 



Tolal 
(1 -f 2) 

(3) 



4.527 

0,050 
8.761 
12.710 



Social 
^ub- 
sVlics 

it) 



122 

173 
251 

365 



Scho- 
larships 


Tolal 

(4 r 5) 


Orand 
Total 
(3 4 0) 


oi 

: intfiait e< 
toljt «l 


(5) 




(7) 




51M 


722 


5/249 




82S 
1,25S 


1, 001 

l,501i 


7,057 
U),2(>3 


31.1 

95.5 


1,90',) 


2/271 


14,090 


185.6 



Untied Kingdom. 

U\ the study which he sent us iu reply lo our questionnaire, Or. Halsey 
Xivfs a table wldch confirms the phenoitienon of growth eonsldered here: 

souucKs oi- UNivKHsrrv incomk 

Anutysis of I University Income for Selected Years since 1920 

AtialysK by source in per cout of total income 



Tolal 


PvUv 


frdm 


I'res 


l-ndow- 


Dcraliofli 


income of 




loli} lutho' 


»r4 }ub- 


universities 




rltiei 




rnonts 


<fiplioni 


i 

3.020, p.^O 


33.6 


9.3 


33.0 


11.2 


2.7 


;<.5S7.366 


35.5 


12, () 


33.6 


11.6 


2.5 


5,171.510 


35,9 


10. 1 


27, S 


13.9 


2.4 


5.053.;-I20 


35.1 


9.2 


32, S 


13.7 


2.4 


6.712,067 


35.S 


9.0 


29.S ■ 


15. < 


2,6 


13.043,541 


52.7 


5.6 


2X2 


9,3 


2.2 


22.009,735 


63.9 


1.6 


17.7 


5.7 


1,7 


31.1 12.024 


70.5 


3.6 


12.0 


4.3 


1.6 


36.804,000 


72.7 


3.1 


10.8 


3.8 


' 0.9 


71,U3.I»00 


76.5 


2,1 


0.0 


2.7 


0.9 


189,IS3.0OO 


N2.7 


0.2 


7.0 


1.4 


0,5 



Year 



1920-21 
1923-21 
192S-29 
J 933-31 
103S.39 
1916 17 

10l9r5O 

1053-51 
1955-56 
1961-62 
1066-67 



Oth«r 



3.3 
4.8 
0.9 
6.8 
7.4 
7.0 
6.4 
8.0 
8.7 
8.9 
7.4 
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rale o( ut<v\^tl\ is wUvwu^ly i\\\\U[\ u »u\iUiphiiVr^ fiiclov \\\sk>\\\ 
fruiii ll».*)ri-50 tu tlMi*M'i7. 1 1 is Ihus approximah ly tlu- saitie iis for th(' 
l'iiiU'<l StitU's. II is iritpocliuit {a nulc (luil (hr sluin- lioriii' hy t!ie stalv 
(suhsulii s Ij\ I'iulinnu nI > \Si nl fiojn in tiriO-LM h) JS'il? Unlny. 

All llio tjtiur si>uHv^ nf rmaiiviii)^ lu^^mnt' tuHMMjucut ly insij^^iiilUjuil. Tlu' 
stale's iiiMncmv uu [hv imivrrMlN lauiu^l fail Id assort ilself iiiuUr tlicsv 
rirvmtisduiii s. ihv ani\i i^i(\ Ij tv s itsvlf ttms t>f llu^ t\a>rv diict lly 
"|)j>|}(i( mH" inlhujKc ul hxal authi>rilii's. uni\ t'r>ilii's' own rvsouirvs 

Itiiitioii fcis, fallow rut III jru'j>inc, ^ifls ;ii\<l conti ihulituis) which ii'\Hv- 
sctilcil HI, 'J"., \\\ V.yH) \vvt\' !\Mliu iMi in ilU»G l<v U>>s \\^\,. This obviously 
invoiw'S a loss of aiili>noiiiy, I>ut this <i|>si i valiuii at tlus point ih>ts not 
imply that, in Ihi' picst^jt slatv of niiii>,'s, \\w nms'iunim nUKniiii of indo- 
iH'iulrtue is tlu' Ih>1 way to i\u"rt lh\^ avcds of sotivly a!\ii lo guaratilvi^ 
IIk' ^^|^l^lnunl (lv\('loj>na'nl (•[ the univt rsit > ... 

ELiIsi-y also iiotts that invt'striu»?Us whiili amoiintiMl to a total {from 
t>ulili(' an<l ptivalc s<HirtTs) of kss tliai\ million poinnls for iUv pciioU 
llC):,-o7 Nvoiv incivasiMl to 2[K> niillioii ])ounds for I9i>2'07 (nuilliplyiri|j 
fai tor uf K;), Ihis is consislint in the conti'xl analyzed here. 

l)tvthtf)ii\>j countries. 

WwH' rounlrirs are A^^JPI^^'^^^ serious budgetary liinicullii^s, for 

llnir nali<jnal per cafiitd income is i;:ent'rally very low, whereas the ctTorts 
eallifl for in education are uri^eiit nml substantial (1). The speeille eosl 
ot universily edura}i<;n is paiticular)y h<\ivy lo the extent that the iniiver- 
sities strive to reach at least a luidiiling level of (|ualily, taking aeeuutU 
of IJie necessity to focus on tlie inosl immediate spcciHc needs williout 
aiming loo high. 



If we take Ibe case of the University of Dakar , we see thai (or an e\uoU 
nivnl of some 1,000 students, (he operating expenses arc close lo 2 billion Frs. 
CJ-A (about 10 f)>jlljon fJoIlars) a year. 7h\s budget svvws norfnal, but 
It is vory heavy whcti coinp^^rod with the economic situation of the e<]^untry. 
If the burden can be borjic il is because b'rance helps out- Dean Scydou Sy^ 
totjkin^^ aliead at university (teveIoj>mcut, foresees serious financial diflicul- 
ties "rehded to the well-known reluctance of f^overiinicuts in this respect" (2) 



l)r, Ueshnmkh [joints out, as was lo be expected, that the uni\ersities 
depen<l on rmaiKiiij,' by Ihc state. This financing rej^resents today Jess 
than of the G.N.P.; we have seen thai the United Slates devoted only 
2?o in 11M')7 and that the rale of 3% \vill be reached only in 1970-77. This 
shows (he dispropordonate effort, if it is compared wiih thai of (he richest 
country in the worhi, wliich a clcNelopin^ country must underlakc on 
behalf of its universities. And further it is emphasized that llie cost per 
stU(Uid Viiries between 50 and 150 dollars, which seems nmch too low. 
These dnin alone, however snmmar}j they may bCy make i( perfectly clear that 
it is fssrntial to approach ihe u hole problem o( the economicaUij underprivi- 
leged countries and their university needs in an entirely nea* way. 



il) Sec the outstanding iiudy by Philip Coombs. The World Crisis in Education, O.U.P., 
I or, 8. 

Hcply to Uie quosUonna!f<\ 
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Four Latin American countries. 

The foHowitig Tab^c of (he growth of (he budgets of iiiiivcrsity educy- 
lion for the four countries in question shows the considerable elTort accom- 
plished in eight years. 'J1u* coelllcients of tlie increase rnn^e from about 
3.5 for the country already well advanced in to more than C for a 

country less advanced. 

Consequences, 

Finances and autonomy. 

The massive icicrease in the cost of universities implies that it is the 
siaiQ which must slioulder (tie nuiin burden. The least slrikfnj^ case is 
that of the United States, wJiero, nevt^rtheless, half of the funds on (he 
average (1) coniv from the lunleral and State governnients: this half, in 
the context of the substantial recurrent cost of American university edu- 
cation* is enough to Indicate tiie lines of dependence. For the other parts 
of the world, the intervention of the state is overwhelmingly preponderant... 

This development sharpens the question of the autonomy of the univer- 
sity with respect to the state... It will be recalled that this topic was on 
the agenda of the I'ourth General Conference of the Internationa! Asso- 
ciation of Universities in Tokyo in 1905. The problem was correctly posed 
there not only on the basis of principle, but on the basis of a definition of 
itxe main activities for which it is essential ttxai the universities take (he decisions 
themselves. These definitions were proposed by Sir Hector Helhorington 
(United Kingdom). Submitted for comment to university authorities 
in fourteen other countries, they were published in the series ''Papers of 
the lAU" (Xo 7). It is not for us to return to this problem here. 

We shall limit ourselves to approaching It from our own perspective. 
Halsey's study, which analyzes the British discussions of the subject, 
clearly brings out the substance of the question and shows what is at 
stake. 

The example of Great liriiain. 

The University Grants Committee i)lays sontewliat the role of a "shock* 
iii)sorber" in this matter. It states as follows: "Wo are concerned to ensure 
thai a vigorous ami crcaiive universily Ufe prospers in this country without 
interference from the governmeirt of the day and at the same time to ensure 
that the tax paying conm^unily, represented by Parliament and the Govern- 
ment, gets a proper return for Its money in (his Held of considerable public 
expenditure". 

Hut even this moderate position is criticized, for example, by Max 
BelofT who rejects this definition of the U.G.C/s work because in this case 
^'thc U.G.C. is in no sense a body representative of the universities it claims 
to serve but in fact controls" (2). Helofl, of course, would like the univer- 
sities to have private funds, but in our opinion even tax provisions favouring 
gifts could hardly reverse the situation,.. Moreover, should one be prepar- 



<1) II nunt be i>niphAsiz<'<l that large unkvcrMlIei — among the most famous - lis e on their 
own resources (except for research rontract^K 

(2) Afax /fp/o//, 'Uiritish VniixrsiUes na / the Public Purse". Minerua. Vol. \\ So 4* 
Summer 1967» p. :.*2T. 
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ctl to Irunsfer the "fiiuiiiiiil jjowi-r i»f Ihe ilttloralL' Inkou us a whole" 
(Hiilsey) in privulf i.dunls. (Irsi^iua^il h\ Iheir NVi\iltli iilutic, by 
iillowing tlu'in, as it wcro, lu "^ivo" on lluir own lliat whicli \W\ williholil 
fruMJ tlii' piiMit^ trt'asuiy by virhtr (if Im\ ixfiiipliuiis, luui thcithy ta 
acquiro InJhiciico in llu- uaiversil Us'? 

The qu€stiim uf ftrinciplc, 

NVhal is at slake is whclhrr or m[ lo rccu^nizt' the fact that tho uiii- 
MTsilii's iiri' part of an r(lur;)lionnl syshni (k'sijJiioil to nteet IJic needs 
of soeii-ly, wliosr li^^iUtnaU' expirssiun in a (lenmcracy is tlie ]>olitical 
autJiority. The {'A't.i:. ndiints that "the Pul>iie, (lie i'ress, Parliament 
>hu\\ a ih'v]\ ana almost ilaily cunrern not simply Willi sliiilenl hehaviour 
tml tvifli the [fhice o/ the uninrsities in <Uscussioji nboitt skilh'il manpower^ 
wilh thr "hnfin (Intiii" and with the })roper adjushnciit of the j^rovision of 
Ufiivvrsilfj phices lu sfitdrnt (hiiumd (it the one end tind national needs at the 
idher " (<im nndei linin'f). 

riiis \ii'\v nf ils roll" tiikes IIk- Well I)ey(in(l ils lask as a "shock- 

jihsorber ', 'Hie <'oiu c pt jjf jijinnon)> must fhni ils profjcr j^hue l^ctwTCii 
two iMrctnrs: "On Ww uwv li;m<l, if rat li univcrsily dncs Ihnt which is 
ri^^ht ill ils own < >rs, wilh uu ici^md fm- Iht* luliility of university provi^i()n 
or fnr n:dional m t ds. there is a clear chm^er llial aniin hy and licence, 
molcr (tic univ(r>;dlv rcsptcled n;mic <d ac;;dcmic freedom, will resull. 
On thr olhrr h.in/), d !hc liomrnisviort hKotnes Ufo dirifiisle, ioo tidy- 
rnindtd and (fni nnu li cunci i tuil \\\\\\ uM r^d! [tlamiiiit^, there is an eiiually 
t (cio dai!;:er thai ihr Imi^ «^riiwlh of a<'a([euijc iiisl itulions will lie slunled 
by exrevsivc control. \\\' ha\ c not [ti i initled ourselves lo be frightened 
l»v cli:iri*es of ou[- beioinuiL! nioj'r itiri.i^isle. *' 

the casr uj Surden. 

l \iv pudflrm id tmlitiunny lias arisen in exaclly (he same way in Sweden, 
iluTi' the ir.idiliunal oruani/alion ituUidcii aulunumous unils (in partl- 
i uliv, Ihi' factihik s) in which the teachers' represriUalives have tlie jiowcr * 
of dreisinn hi all aeiaUniic nudliis as wi-ll as in llie use of lesourec^s. Uut 
tlu- inllnence of Uu slaU' liiis tnnNtanlly iiuieascd in recent years along 
ifUh fhe if ureas,' in af>f>rnftri(dit>ns far editvidion and research, in 1004 
li^e (lh;itu ritur. who until that time had [u'j fonncd a liaison function lu lwceii 
the univiivitiis iuid thr ,stali% heeamc an ollteiul <d the ciidral aulhorily 
and Ihe chafiKltij\ a slate adnnnislration. \everlhekss» Ihe facuUus 
still reiain lonvjderahle aulononiN, It is intended, however, to hand over 
(heir u'sponsii i[il ies in the inidtt i of SL irnlihc research to specia!i/ed 
"icpiu Inieid s 1 1 ), 

I r^'fhfs (('H ifrii^ Hf/f' ( mml . 

Ihe :inhH?ii;M\ to tie maintained opinir^ns ;)rr unanimous on this 
i'oint is iIk K;ii!iin[r freedom cd tcathers oinl resenrchers, the freedom 
of upiniiMi ot studrnts ;ind tlu^ frecthjui of di eision of the coinrtul lees which, 
^vithin niHNi rNdy, liave scholiirly mul I'duculional inero|^;di ves (inehul- 
mt: aj>5M»iidnu ri< s anvl pron\otit»ns). A\5^>non\y of internal adminis- 
fration nndrj jpprijpriale eojdrol Had Uii.s is more rontruversial)— m(ist 




atso lie very l>ro{uJ. On (ho cuiUinry, it does seem that the time has come 
when the luiiversitu must subordindie its general potiaj to Ihe paramount needs 
of socielij as defined btj the paliticat authorities. 

Ami yel the mailer is not setUed: Hnlsey shows (h;it opinions on this 
subji'Ol iiro clivianl ainoni^ Iremls which he (lt\seiil>es as 'lil»eral "rcvohi- 
lionury" (^■chalh'ri.uini^" soeiely), "w ilhiirawin^*' (rl^ihl to disinterc sled 
illuJy), "ilonnisli" or "parliameiilary *' (lliese hvo latter posillons eousislinjJ 
of givinj^ llie u])i)er haiuJ eilher lo the fueiilty or to Uie iiofiliiiaus). \Yo do 
not deem il useful lo repeal these arguments here. 

Socialist countries. 

On Itie opposite tiand, (he position is clear in the socialist couiiUies, 
Mere is how its (dntext is ileflned in (he report of tlie rNI'ISCO Hound 
Table (1): "... tiie university plays a [)arl ieiilarly important role in a society 
from wtiieh Itie expioitalion (if man l)y man, iKitional an<J racial oppression 
and ttie i>rivide osvnerstiip of the means of produelion have t)eea l>anished. 
The university in soeiaiisl soeiely is closely linked with the masses of the 
l>eoph'. It ^'xerls iin aelive inHuencc on all nsptets of the economic, 
enJlura), fioJitical and social life of the society". The university Is tfiu> 
really intajrut^'d in sot ictn and^ eonsccpjenlly, by its wry definition, could 
iitd have an autfMioinnus i»olicy. hivolveil in economic life, it is l^ovi ined 
hy the {damiim: uf which il ci^nstitules one factor. 

Dcvelopirti/ cnunfrirs. 

In a rather similar way, the uiiiversily in the developing tountrics 
(imis ilsclf rslaldishcd or expanded as a fiictor of development. The slate, 
under these circumshnuvs, and l)ecause nf (he fact that it hears the entire 
fmancijd liutdcn a very heavy one td this instituti<ni, could not consiiler 
it olherwise lhan as an instrument of its jxdicy. The new p(»iilieal leadcrshij) 
is, moreovi r. ofl<«n suspici(»us of the new university etite and, In many 
inslances. is \u t prepiif'c<l to let (he urnversilv men handle Iheir nwn atTairs 
tliemsclvrv. > 



f>ean Scyiiou Sy writes concerning the l iiiversity of Dakar {2): \\ 
reform is uraUr way in methods of teachhi^ and examiualions, It is 
likely that the l*rcnch b^i d'oricnhdion will serve rn pail as a model, even 
if Smr^ittft sr n jurm is essentially aimed td adajding the uuiversiii) (o the 
needs vf the Afriean sttdes which are neighbours of Senegal, Indeed, the iilea 
of itie participation of the university coinmunity as a whole In the adndnis- 
1 1 at ion of ihc uinversity iias made hea<iw ny and seems heneeforlh to be 
an estal>n^he«l facL On the other hand, the idea of autonomy with respci t 
b> the cent rid oi'^ans of the stale will jiose nuue problems than iu I'raiuc, 
fur the Afn'cm states, and Senetjat in particular ^ are reluctant to (jrant biO 
much jrifdtjm lo universilf} inslitulions. In this respect, administrali ve, 
and espeeidly rmniuiah autonomy will he a stumbling-block for the 
refornr' (om underliiiin^O- And further: "university freedoms will cer- 
tainly be inlcrpreted dilTerently, at the risk of upsetting the university 
coimnunity- lioih students ati<l teachers--". 
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India. 

The posHiou is s(une\vhnl difTerciil iti Indiii, wlwrv the Urilish Iradilioii 
i)f auloiiotny of the two old universilies remains alive. IUjI, i\\ faet, the 
iiislitulious fall in line with t|\e poliiv of the state ull the more reiuiilv 
since the Koveininj^ InnUvs o( many \in \ersilies inelude \nenihers desif^nated 
l»y the stale (I). "'llu' TniversilN's jdaee as Ihe s|ieuilu'ad <d soei;d 
projtress is nu)re anil more slresseii. Hnl the daii<;ers af ulilitiirinnism 
arc not umlerstood". Theri* coidd he no helter distijietion bchveen Ihr 
fact (poliUeal ali^nnuTd) and llic ideal (concept of the danger of a "ulili- 
larian" policy), the exj^resNion of the ambivalence of some of the leadin;^ 
aniversily circles, Iheniselvej^ \hv prixluct of two prcsli?^e-I:u)en culliires. 

i. el us lurlher )Joint oul that the iiifhdii)n of mnversily cNpendituies has 
posed the pn^hlirrt uf efT<'ctivcness and of tlie need for ecanonu'es. In 
this respect the imivcisily has heciaac the cynosure of puhlie opinion anti 
is alleniplin^ to improve its udnnnislralion; we have shown Ihe inadeciuacies 
of this and ailliough they are not ticncralized, they arc (;u;le widespread. 

Suninianj of conclusions relating io ihe increase in costs, 

Ihe incfcase in the financial burden represented ))y universily educa- 
tion has tlu' following coiisecpieiuxs: 

The hu\uesl share of Ihe burden lends incrcasiji^»ly lo be hisriic by the 
stale (about half in the Ignited States; Ihc total in the socialist countries: 
more than 3 \ in llic olhor highly induslrialized countries; in the devc- 
lofung countries il Iheorelically bears Ihe erdire cost, hut there is 
often "technical assistance" from the former colonial power). 
This tretal increases tlie inlUience of Ihc stale- in the lo'iie of the 
^ociali^t svsten) the slaU\ orgnwc[i])y spcokiv^, is thv wlv sounv 
iuiUieiice- but this is expressed, dc jure and de facto, in varyin<^ ways 
in ciamtries with dilVerenl systems. 

The cases of Grcal Hrilain ami Sweden show, nevertheless, that (lie 
universities in Ihc NVeslcrn indoslrializc<i counfries have succccdi-d 
in defending llie principU> of statutory autonomy in academic ami 
scholarly matters; functionally, and as a consequence of the necessary 
j)rinciple of decentralization, the uttiiHrsities of the socialist countries 
ttlso enjoy some autonomy. 
' I'Acry where in the wni id, du" uiuveisil> It fuis to sulau'diiuitc its j^eneiid 
I>olicy to ih(« paramonn! needs .if sui-it^ly, us defined Us Ww poJitical 
autiioritti's (llus is ineviljbU< if ntu- tonsiders (he increasin;^ly injja^r- 
tanl piul width gh^bal fomiislniM p{ i\>. teciniieally speakiui^, in thr 
processes of p{i!icy-nuikin<:>. 

I he contiol of the stide, ujuh r lijc pj t ssan of piiblir opinion (IJie 
taspaytrs ') and uf pf)li(ieai opinion^ U-nds to impose iipim (hi univer- 
sity "econnjnicar' ^tiouhirds /a adnnnist r;d ion v\|]i('li fiw based -in 
•yirld '. . . 

ii. Mi'fi' r>iin<{ (h'Vr('>i>!nrn{ '>j ilu rt'sranh fumtirm thtui '.>j the horhinu func 
tiun nifhin uniri r:.it{f s. 

As we chilli Sir. {\\\\ \\\\ inipfalanl point coiimns iiJniost exehisivriy 
the hiijhly industnniizi'i inunlnrs. It seems s<>mi-\sl\ut less acnU- in the 
t .S.SJ^ arni in the staialisl countries Mhere tin rcseard) function has 



Hi Swimnr\ "{ lb- upj^ \>\ Vb'.-l .h;t<K<'Iloi IhMumikU on this )m.M!I. 




lU'Vi'lujU'il mainly ssilluii llu" Aciuivmits. IluNVi-vti, ifu' [yv\u{ in Ihcsi' 
coimlrii'S mnv upptMis (o br in llu^ MlivLiion ut" a siibslarUlal IfUTi'asc in 
uruverj>ity rcstanh. IVihaps iUv pruhkiii (^f ihan^i.s in llu' balanrc of 
Ihi' fuiuiidjis of llu' ijnivt'r>ily diil not alTcrl Ihviti .so nnkli. 'Ihv vluw^^s 
hail inijXM (ant n>nsiM|ui luis sonu' of \\n'\\\ posiiivc but llu y iinist iunio- 
Uicli'ss fare tlu* ot>:ani<' prol^U'rn of tlir n l it ioiishiji bi'twirti t('<K'Iuii^ 
anil ri'si'arrli, u\u\vi' circnnistancos vslnili ait^ ihrhaps uutvv coniploN, 

liut Nvliat is \\w xvM rnai^nihntr of tiir phrtmnn'iion? 
/ Uuicd SUiU s. 

Lvi lis takt' lu'si I he rasf of llu' I'nitcd Shih s, wliic h, iu'conlin^^ lo 
Daniel Bell, has alrea<ly enleii<l the "past-ifuliislrial * era. The latter is 
I haraeteri/eii by tlu' fael that seirntilie ivseareh is totally integrated hi ;i 
cnlurent institutional system whieh eoustitutes the eore'of state jxjliey. 
We shall Ihst n)ake nsr of replies <fiven to our (iiiestionnalre by Dr. \\ ilsoii, 
who wriU's as follo\ss about eNpendllure an researcli: "The rate of ^ro\vt]» 
of ii'seaivh in tin* I nile<l Stales universities lias been so rapiil that other 
asfjeels of university life may have l»een dislueated The rale may hi' 
illustrated liy the fnllowin^^ iV^tirfs: 
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M\ twclNc years exjjciniiture *)n researeli has ))een rnulliplied by a 
euethcient of mnie than o! It mas' i>e iif)led that fuiulatnriilal researefi 
reetivfs the linn's share (nin)tipl\ hi^' fnetor about 11) nn<i that the unj- 
vet'^ities' nmrissions to i]l ilit tirian realism (rescanh appliert lo de\elup. 
nirnf> riinain limited wilhrflit, lio\sever, appearinj4 marj4inal. 

l hf si/r ni the elTurt in absolute terms should be ftupl\asi/ed: 
* 1 .7"J7.fn>i).ii(i{) for HMjI. 



'\\ r.il l uii'ls f.»r Sn- ju r; I I'. ili r.tl i nitflN for Si'i- nOiu- Ur-onrrli ami Dt'M'loprucnl 

iit Nnn;>riait lustitutinii'^ r.)7>i i- I'.rii \\\\>\ \[^a\'\\K>2, Naliojiiil Sfif^ncT l*ovintl;ilion. 
t ahl.' I J. .iS, 

'X\i i'«'firr,il r"(tti-l> f-»r Mr^rarrli, I )f\ rlopnu ill , aful utluf ScicnUHr Ak'Uvilh-s, i'iscal 
Vcar> VM\{ ,ma rjti'>. \r>]. WW, NaUonal Scirnrc l'N»innlnti->n Surwys of 

Srlonre Hri>fnir;>A So r Irs, N'Sl' rr.-lM, 
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Feik'lul supiHjrt for Ihr n!ii\vi\silies in li)Lw-f3S nu\ j>c Imikoii (iovvn 
as follows {U: 
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iMiinls loi ii'si-aivh ni the univcrsilies tlms uxcccd 2 billion ilollais, \a \ 
lis null- iimncdiiiti'ly Ihul by lis support the slalo intUicnci'S ihv drvolop- 
iiu'nl of till* /t'si'orrli finicUon in the university, Hio result is llial ;V I ot 
univcrsily n-srarili is flnanicil by ihv stale; this incronsos to 00"^ foi* 
vrrsilius NjU'cially ijivolvcd iu research (2), 

During' Hie period lli5t)-19(;2 this finamiai support increased by abou! 
'2:^'\, uiniiially..., but i]i 1VH>7 liie increase was limited lu 2'\,. The ceiling 
would thus seem to have been ri^ached, lull the Carncjiie Commission 
tir^'c5i a resuinptian of the increase in assislniice to research (3)- H fceis 
thai it would he api)r(>priale to f<dU)W the rale of growth ^iven below ( 1), 
it beiui^ understood tlial a ninximuin effort should be miule to develop 
deparhncnts s[)ecializin^' in the tnunin^^ of research workers: 
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{I) Sci" the Kepart t,f th^ Currwiw Commission, p. 11. 'VLw^v U^kires do not (ncluito IA J(rnl 
Kun<is of t^.^S iTiilhoti doli'irs for rt ^r ircli cprjtrcs minifnfsU-rt'd bv univrrsifics, niipropri;jti<»ns 
of 412 million dollirs for Vrlrran^' viluoation, appropriaUons of lt>0 million tfrjUurs for builJin^ 
loans and 26t) million dollars for la.iris to students. 

n) Sro ;^^ p. ?,n 
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Obviously, iUv I inU'<l StaUs is [\w irn<Ut in Ihis tvsiuil, InU i.ll iu\jn- 

ri'search iit llicir univi-rsil it's, 
Olhcr counirits. 

Nallonu! hml^^cLs for exftemiiturv oti univcrsttics do m^t show, rn jimsl 
cases, how nujch is lU voUul lo n-sraii h. 'ihis is t^fd-n ukIiuUU iin<I» i 
<lcpartiuciils originally tstal>lishk^l for tiailiiiiv: juiiposis. 'ilu-st' luhlu^ri.s, 
in far^ arc s^lato hmlj^els aiu! llicy aiv imt always lnoki>n iIonmi tor carli 
inslilulioii iut(» allocallons for spi-cilu' {uir[)osi's. Only suhvtnliohs ti^^ur- 
ing in llio hiid^^H for sriLMuo policy ami alloiatctl to spu illc m sran li 
may he alloratLHl lo [larlii'ular uiu\vrsilii«s. Tlu' si)ri'lal nature ul fidiial 
inlervcnlion wild regard to resoaroh- etiucation in ]>rin(ii>K' IIk' n-spon- 
sihility of llio Stales explains llial il is easier to idenlity exjiendituie 
on rescarcli in universities in the I'liiled States. To tiiis wo niay :uld the 
efheient organization ami slalistieal distipline of the enualry. Where 
infofhiatron is avaiJahle on the national scienee huil^els of (•Iher comili It s. 
a mailer with wliieh \vo are not eoueerned here, 11 rarely inehnies sfieridc 
ii^forn}alion on jiorlious of the natioital research hiul-iel aclually spent 
hy the naiversilies, either through their own budgets, or in llu' form of 
suh.siditvs, puhlie eontraets or oltierwise. We must aeeoniingiy eonfinv 
our ohservations [a the basic prineiples, noting, tn)wever, that: tlie |ilaci' 
of rcscareh in university activities has eonlinueil lo grow an<1 ni<ire stri- 
kingly so the more a country liappcns to be "advaneeil" or if you will, 
niore highly industrialized. Tliis is also true for research in industry. 

Presiftenl Ohatna stresses the growth nf research in the Japanese uni- 
versities, 'Ihis chancre is sht»wn hy !he rai)id rise in the nunii;er of resiar- 
ehcrs in relaiion to teaeiiers: the muni»er ami the role of the resear<'h ii^sti- 
tntes are also inenaMrTK. i he result of all this is an inquoveineiit in the 
(pialily oi study, especially in the natural sciences and in technology. 

Hector Per SI jvr nquist, ni his reply to our tpiest lonnaii e, einpluisizes 
(he links whic'li aii- neee^^ary iH'tweeii nn[\t!-^ily teaeliinu and rr^i-arch: 
[he\" are indi^pt usable I'oi the ninst ad\:inced vludirv, lUd Ihe plare of 
ni'pUn! researrh m llii^ tinlN ersit) (ituiudin.u snei.d, economir, tihieaUona!, 
UH'dieal and and eountry pl^mninu fx sr.ucli) luis bri ii < h dli nged 

for sijuu' y^ jis n.iw. 

Monover, it notev\ortli\ ln'cause li is in Mppo>i[iijn wdli [lie ;^eiieral 
lemteney thai lla^ udmi>>ion of iari:^ tiund^eis rd" students to Uu- "dpen" 
facallies in rcii-nf years has led to n tjrttidr r.r/u//f>7/^/i (y/ UmliUifj Ihati oj 
re.srf/n7f. This has ^2\\v\] use 'o tlie creation of ti ueW tati\uoi>' ot academic 
stall \vh(fsr .s"/f' tluiii !s Uj (raili to ihu r\ilusii)n of an> ie-(areh aeli\il>'; 
most uni\i'>ilv «'diicalinji hadiiiii (o Iht- "tiist de-rcr" is mow iiiliusled to 
M)is i nlcuniy 'd slal), J hi re is a >jiiiilar Irt iid in slate pianniii- lo separate 
uni\»'r^ily iea^hinu <Mid r< ^^-areh irdo Isso disiiind aidivilirs. 'l^aifitng 
in et rlain subjcrls new h nuiudid in the eurrindum riot s no( i^o In-x'oiul 
Mie "Irrst dei:ree" isee j>. Jif, Ihe de viiojum iil (d iiil ei mediate " levels 
of stufly) and Uierefore eojistitutes a form ol tearhing which is n<d related 
to resear<h. This separation n>akes it easier lo itaeii an aiidietice (Uilside 
Ihe universitN with tluse coorses. !Iowe\er, a governmenl eonnnillce 
is lookii^g into all Ihe^e pr<d>loni*^. 
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Mir i^MuT i:uru[H'an tiniiitiics in aijsaibin^ tllo i^IijwHi uf "soiual iKinaini ' 
fi'j- tMluk iilioii, luni Ikis hrt'ti ablt' to juusiu' a policy los Mi!rJ(( l tli:ni rhal 
of jjIIkts to ihv i'\t^i'JUjts of iuouu'iil. lis I iliiralional phituiiim is 
I'oinhisivi' rviihiu'i' in llus rt"^|ust. 

Ikrt'lopinj couiitnt.^. 

If \M' imw Inkr (he \\\0 'ksl V.isis' pln\|«|i'<i h\ tlu to *Mil 

<ini's{ioritiiiin' Lfivt'tj l»y Viro-CliuTuollor Ot^siunukh itailin) ;ai<l [>y Dtaii 
Styilou Sy (Scnt^al), \vi> nuiv comltul^' thiil the univrr^llios of iUc iWw- 
lopini^ rouiUiios are pnfcrlly asv;ire of Ilk' lund In jlo\rlop iiMauli. 

H «^oi-> Nvilliout s:»yinj4 thai, Lukiu^: Iradifion, l\w Viiiaiu ni] iiuans, 
and sutlieiiul rmtniicrs of qualitUd resiMre]^ worker^, ihvsr rouiilriiN are 
faeed Nvith serious ditUenUies ami inust seale dosva tijvir amhilioiis, whieJi 
makes the cpjestion of "()iioiiMes" a erueia! prolikni, 1 lu'se priorilies 
are (lelermitu'{| either hy eoiulitions fa\ oiiraltle to a s])e( ille type ot rrsearcli, 
or hy llu* r>verriftiie4 iit eiK i>{ ecoiiumic ilevelopnietiL 



Dr. Oeshimikh notes the ilissatisfaelioii i>f resear<ii ^vorker^ 

\vith the opporluoilies ft»r ailvaneeineul in Iheit fiuolties ami he points 
nii( (hat priiniisiii<4 wurkers are easily drawn f»y luUer o[>j)orlaiHti(\>, 
partieularly in the I'iiiled Stales (a deplorattlo exainpK' of I ho 'Strain drain"). 
Keseareh efpiipnient in India is often inadequate arid, in spite of the 
short eoniiM^'s in scieiitine research in the univetsity. relations with non- 
mnversily iaboralories are not well developed. Hie hojic for lUe future 
resides in the creation of "(ientres of Advaiired Sludies " i>y the Uaiverslly 
(rratds ('onuniUee; tliese eenlres are researeh orienteji ancj it is clearly 
uuitersloud that they inust t>e Unkiii with leacl'in;^. 



The sjtualion at Dakar apfjc.u s lo bv the foilowin<;: '\N ilhin Itie nniver- 
siiy» pure researeh is eoiternt rat(Ml in the 11' .\N and (here are nearly 100 
reseat eh workers. Here loo» luKinein^ is from public funds, pro\ided 
[larlly hy Senegal, partly by l*ran(e in the form of anruial subsidies. 
Heseari'h is conducteti in the rudmal ami the human sciences. The fncub 
liCvS also ha\e instil ales \sliieh c.o r y nul research siionsoriMl in [jart by 
the state, in pari b\ ftulastr\ or foniuMi research institutes sueii as the 
C.N. U.S. 

Uf coin>c, as in any real university, research ^oes hand in haml with 
leachin;,'. l.'niversily an<i faculty institutes iake pride of placo in ihc 
research elTorl". 

Here bXd the link t)elween leaching and research is atlirnied as a prin- 
ciple. Sen^'^al tienelits, moreover, from bVench c<5-oj)eral ion. The struc- 
tures, hoNVi vcr, are soiuewhat out of place, f(tr they beh>n^^ to a "Western" 
sysleniv This has been realized and Dean Seydou Sy aocs on to ;iud: 
'\.. it would be desirable for tlte applied research potential of Iho imivcr- 
sity to l»e drawn upon and used to greater advantage both by puldic bodies 
and national atnl especially foreign comparucs located in [he country". 
Thus, whereas in Sweden consideration is being given to removing ap[)liecl 
research from Ihe university, in Serregal the opposite is true. Basically 



tfclci. 
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Ilie university vvhnUviT tlie poini of departure- becomes inevitably 
ail exiJrcssioii nf tbc social system. In Sene^^aJ, If the university wants 
lo lu' iinylhin^ but an 'arlifieinl graft", it must strive In be a factor of 
vconomiv Uvvolopment un<k»r the leadership of the state. Ncverthetoss, 
it rvniahis a university, aiul therefore one also reads: ''The reJalions of 
the univi'rsily \silli the government and with the j>rivate seetor \vjl! be 
rrviivvid ni the li^ht of llie eoaetusions uf tiie reform. iUv uiuverslty 
will he valhil \jp;u^ (o /mii; ijnnlrr heed lo (he Jivjsi urgent coinrrns of public 
aiithitilU's (itid (if fndtislri/ nrui business, lUU these sumv groups will have 
hi tdkt' fjr filter mrourit oj thr speciul character of the u/tioersity and make the 
c I fori needed to understund //" (our underlining). 

the socialist countries. 

have ?iot, as it were, taken into account the socialist countries, (n 
fact, their cultural and technoJogica] level postulates an hitportant role 
fur rcseareh hi the university, although many research centres are organized 
by atul NvHhin the Academies. Prodlectot* Scrgeev aftiiins the following 
principle as being nl the bases of the activity of Soviet universities: "The 
essential value of the urdverslty system consists in the structural urdon 
of teaching and research". 

Consequences, 

I)i(dectie oJ (he devetopmenl oj t/ie university by research, vts-a-vis the state, 

A result of the irnp(jrlanee assumed by research in the university, 
whether because of scii ntific and technical progress in the advanced western 
socielics, of the urgent necils of economic development in Ihe developing 
countries, or of l!\e objectives set t>y the Plan in the socialist countries, 
is an increase in the irilluencc of the state in the university. Jfut there 
is everywhere a desire, more or tess explicit^ to preserve the identity" of the 
university, i.e., its autonomy de jure or de facto which is expressed by an 
independence Inised on sddust cushn)^ presti^Jv^ service or teciinocratic resources. 
Moreover, it i% nlmost always a suhite mixture of these pcrnianenl cultural 
features of the institution which ensures its "place" in society, a special 
place which is readily discerned by the well-informed observer. 

The lunduuicnlal theoreu) can probably be slated in the following 
generalization: the university cannot piay its role in any contcniporanj society 
unless it succeeds in harmoniziny its theoretical subordination to the needs 
of society expressed by the poiitieal authorities with effective autonomy; 
without a certain ' perspective'', a certain '^unthdrawal*" from the power 
jysteni^ its action becomes inevitably steriU\ Such is the sociological theorem 
whidi should, \n our opinion, be the subject of nicdltation and discussion. 
'Jlie tension lielween the opposite p<dcs of "service" aiul the "free develoj^- 
ment of knoNviedge", between "suhordinatioji to the power system" and 
"real indcpen<lcnce " cic fines the very dialectic of university life. The need 
is for nun capable — in any specific situation - ol achieving this dynamic 
equilibrium. And it is research which thus constitutes the touchstone 
for the adajdalion ol the university to its social cotdext 

Influence of the private sector. 

The university is in a similar position with respect to the private sector 
in the nuirket economics, Since in this case the relations, by their very 
nature, are more "materialistic ^> the university Is more directly aware 
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i>t \hv /act tfiiil lis iiiilr{»viHlc')Ki' may iic joopunlizcd. What is al work 
here is Iho rolUx dt "aracUMnio friViio.r'' whidi )uis the psycholojiical 
advanlaj^v of making the aoa<lcnur stail iavdlveil niare sonsiUvo io cliiital 
aiul profcssioiuil lonsidtTaliuns. The >lale always cloaks iUelf in an aura 
*>f ''tho u»Mu'ral interest u( "naticuial security", of "the ehailenge of oilier 
re;.'?{ms'\ un<l of "eeofiontU' develupiiienl whieli makes laople less sinsi- 
live ethically to losses <»f indejKiuleiuc, allhou^h in this ease lliey are 
more irreversilde... 

Another nsjx t !: Ilu- teachlti>{ [miction of the university appears as the 
response to stiecilic ami imliviilual needs ailded lo^^ethor en masse hut 
personalized (it takes the form of "applicatioLs" to persons). Ttie researcli 
funelioii, ou the couUaiy, appears as the response to collective needs 
ahslractly depersonalized into a concept of ^^cneral interest (It takes the 
form of gener<i!i:in(jum)]ii:iiilons). This is why the expansioti of the research 
function tends indirectly to intcf^rale the university much more into society 
at hirge, aHliough research im])lles freedom of criticisn^ as a condition of 
success. Hut tlic freedom required for leaching is more sorial in nature, 
that recpiireii for research is more operalionai A syrdhcsis of these iwo 
frceiiuuis in the san\e j)ersou is perhaps the n\osl important characteristic 
of a Ivue university man... 

The relationship bihveen teaching and research. 

The deveJopitiinl of research activities helps the imivcrsity Ihcoret/ca/lv 
not only to base ils teaching on the results of rescnrch, but also to make 
use of ils inslrununls and methodology. But Jt is necessary to organize 
Ihfs relationship, because the quantitative increase of research tends to 
lead to the assignment of specialized staff to it and to isolate research in 
the miJvcrsily. \Vhat is more; it distracts academfcs from their teaching 
function and is thus (iclrimentaJ to H. How n)any students have regis* 
lered in "great" universities to bcnefd from the teaching of a world-famous 
professor, only to be disappointed because almost <hc(r only contacts were 
with his assistants, since the professor himself was devoting his time to 
his original work where he was indispensable and which constituted his 
real vocation. Many research workers neglect teaching, seehig it as a 
marginal relaxaliou or as a burden keeping them away from their main 
interests. Thus the quantity of research appears at first sight to exercise a 
negative innuence on the quality of leaching* 

But on closer examination this is due primarily to the organic separation 
of teaching and research structures: the teaching faculties or departments 
on the one ba)ui, and the research centres and services on the other. On 
the contrary, the approach which coaccnlrates the teaching load In the 
hands of a sunicieully large team, also responsible for research, wilhlti 
an insUtute which closely associates the two activities, offers the following 
advantages: 

the teachers comnmnirale science vs it is wade and hence provide their 
stUilents with a genuine initiation to it; 

the students benefit not from a didactic appaiatus which is by nature 
ariiflcial, but from the real tools of research; 
- teachers who arc also researchers can detect and awaken scholarly 
talents and vocations; 
■-- the best senior students can help in research and the research assistants, 
postgraduates arid doctoral sturlents can help in teaching; 
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\hv ;iss*M;Kilit>ii of U aching \sitli jcsejirrb nccesfiailly opens up the 
l uiiicul;! Mii] liuis pri'vt'iils ihcni turn bvvouuu^ rii^itl am! unyielding 
fu- (MicyclupiMlic; 

llu' i'!i\i;o]imii\t ilstif furni*.lk"s irnpi tus to iU-Hvily- if unly intcl- 
iirUiu! and uot u> pns>ivo rtu'opt i vltS'. 

i lu >r Sijsi r*oishior;UiiMis }\o\s u plu uninrnon, Uio virlini ot fauUy 
>l^nl.ll^^l■^ ami virNVttJ (piant ilalivily (nicrlianiial olTccts of tho expansion 
of ;\srarr]o, jnnv nc\ ei 1 luUss be oriented strutlurally towards qualUative 
rnds IpuUvd, ihv plu iinuienoti in its oNvn somewhat "closed" develop- 
ment is hiUMihil to U'aehin;^ will; whieli it is in OJtitrailtetory and conipeti- 
tivo k'tiston. rakeii, uu (he eoiUrary» as one of the poles ot u synthesis 
I r.sh ih-lni in^ uiiivd sity aelivily as a whole, I he same phciuinicnon has a 
h» ih lieial eltk el on teaehin^ snuv it iin[H'oves its ipialily. 1'liis ilialecllcal 
ppMXNs vunsillnles an irupi>rtiuil example for other situations. We have 
ahrad\ ouKiiu'd that' of tlu- teachin^^ of business aihniuistration as related 
lo the adtuiTiistralive traililiifU of the university,.. Atul there are others.., 

y/.' vN'Jrr. / of Uir 'Wruinils ttrid the MoiUrns'\ 

llu- irnaruMMl jnjpnjIaiHf of n-seareli vun eliun^je the c<inilibrhHff and 
thr Ni;^!nlu am I of tlir traditional o[)p»)sllion within the urnVersity between 

liu huinani^ls wlMse uiinds run to 'vulture" raUuT than "science", 
tpialiU ratiu r than quanlilieution. and "the seieiilisls", whose mode of 
thiuulil i> ->«i(iu^' ratlur than "luUure", quautiPieation rather than 

■v;durs \ Hiis Is [[ lu w versioii of the olil quarrel between the Ancients 
and Moslems. 

1 tu' tU\ilopnuu( (jf scieutttie research ami its iustrutucnts— even as 
applied ti- lio^iiislics» ecc»iionudry» socioin<Ty» textual criticism - creates 
au atiuospheic, ni<>(!(s nf tlion^lil and coniinunication which favour ttie 
"M(idrrjiA H.\ cunlrasl. it emphasizes the cultural nature of tlie humarusl 
appio;H It liiin^^s out il>; spccitlc characlerislies and thereby underlines 
lis im|>oi I -uui'. lUr utuver^ity shuubl consciously be a centre of culture 
aiai not mdy a if /j/n- oj scunc(\ It must overcoruo the ambiguity of acti- 
\ tti<"s vshicli claim li> be '^SLtentinc" without beinM so. Tins does not mean 
that cultural aciivitit's may not liave tlu ir own methods ajul their rigorous 
rc<pnr*-n}rnts which certainly relate them to science (1), but which should 
riul hide iht ir true ciiscnce; values atul their relativity. It is here that the 
<{Uiit>litij nf research hcips to stinmlate qanlilaiive awareness. 

Siinuwirii ijf C(ftirlusions concvrniru/ the more rapid growth of the research 

i [k'M' H ally lake the form of proposals intended lo pose the problems 
jathcr than to ^dse them. 

'liuy !na> i>e summarized as follows: 

ih\ the one baud, the substantia! <ieveIopnient of the research function 
in tin nniversily disturbs the ec{uilibrium of the functions of the insti- 
tut inn and of the structures which embody this equilibrium; on the 
other hajol, it tends to increase the inllucnce of the state, already 
efdianiHd t^y the growing cost of the leaclung function (see 2, p. 33). 



(h <ti! tliis \,'>v-\\. tili ruaaiori " '.f the I'ttrinaji utuver<;lty in the XIX cenluiy remalnn 
a n\i>\\i \ < ! rfjHM',:jM,ssrfM'-h'j/i, Uu h^^tory nf art, phUoSogy and philosophy, for example. 
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— H<»NVcvcr» tlivrr h vxvi s whvivw lii'sin^ more or k'ss cxpliciU lo nininliiiii 
llu- "Idenlily" of Ihe \nuvorsity, its de fndo k)v de jurt' aulononiy, 
which is cxprossid by ati imlc[iiMHlriu'r based nn slalus, ciislmn, pres- 
ti.Ke, service und teebnoenilic resources. 

— Tlic university eaimol phiy ils mW hi any conleuijiorary socliMy unless 
il iiiecls the fniulanientiil needs for e(|uiUiirinn) and proiUrss Of that 
society la the exlcnt thai Itiesr neesls depend U|)on "kn<j\vh'd>;e '\ 
and unless il jsuececds in harinoni/in^ ils (heoietieal sulj(jrdlnalion to 
ihv ludllkul fjower structure with e/fective atitoaorny; wit/iout a 
certain "perspecllvo", a certain ^'withdrawnl " from tlie loNver sysUMn, 
ils action becomes inevilabiy sterile. 

— Tho inlhzonee of the '*(»rivalc sector" as u cc^nlrachnd source of research, 
bein^ "niaUrialislie" in liaturi', is inoro harmful hui also nu)rc easily 
detected and less irreversible llian that of llie slale; it conslitules a 
less important factor, 

— 'I'he research function^ more than Ihe teaching funeliou which is speci- 
flcally directed more towarils individuals than towards society, tends 
l<i intcj^rate the university into society at larKc. 

— 'I'ho magnitude assumed by the research function poses in new terms 
the problenj of the relationshiji between tcachini^ and research; as this 
point calls for much qualification, we refer the reaiter to our discussion 
and ils conclusion, which arc lo be found earlier in this seetion. 

- I.aslly, the new preponderance of research rekindles the <iuarrel of 
Ihe Aiicierds and the Moderns within the university; it creates awareness 
of the polarization of activities, some, properly speaking, "scientific", 
the others in fact "culturar' (a term which does not alTect the rii^our 
of the methods employed); its ond-rcsuit is to demonstrate the legiti- 
macy and necessity of both types of activity which are complementary. 
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TIIH UNIVHIISITY AND ITS NKW Hl!:srONS IBILll IKS 



The quantiiadvt aspects of the nvNV iicni;uuls jnjnle l^y I ho rnj>i(l 
of student nurnhers, the no less rapid iiicfcase ui the ctist of Hnauclny \iw 
universities and the disproportionate developmeiU of the research function 
hi the unlvcrsUios have been expressed In practice by the upsetting of 
structures and relations within the institution; they have also reopened the 
question of the place of the university \n society at large. We have shown 
that these quantitative aspects have a!so had qualitative consequences. 

We nuist noNV consider the qualiialivc aspeels of the new demands on the 
university. To be sure, they are not unrelated to the important quantita- 
tive trends \vhich we have analyzed, ami indeed they sometimes result from 
them. It is now necessary to define them and to attenjpt to identify their 
consequences, 

I, The requiremenls of economic development. 
General considerations. 

We have already shown that the university bears the stamp of its sociaJ 
context and that its growth is necessarily linked with its involvement in the 
objectives of society. In clear terms, the more important and central a 
role the university plays hi a society, the more it is in the service o! that 
society. As all niodern societies wish to achieve optimum economic 
development in all situations, we nuKst sec in what way and how the uni- 
versity contributes to this. The qualitative aspects of the specific requi- 
rements which here come Jnto play are of paramount importance, 

Sczczcpanski, in the report which he submitted to the Conference of 
European Ministers of Educalion (Viennai November 1967) (t), considers 
in his conclusion that the essential role of Iheuniversity is precisely to train, 
in all fields, specialists capable of promoting the economic development of 
their country. Let us quote in this respect some characteristic passages 
fronj his conclusion (2>: 

"The concept of an "ideal function of the university" assumes* inter atia^ 
the existence of a cause-and-cfTcct relationship between the skills which 
students acquire at the university and the influence which they will be able 
to exert after completing their studies on the econonuc, political, social and 
cultural development of society... The principle must be firmly laid down 
that any policy for organixijig access to higher education must enable us to 
make sure that the young people admitted to the university institutions do 
in fact possess a set of qualities, or rather of aptitudes, likely to make them 
the best candidates for the performance of the long-term tasks which society 
has sot itself. From the economic and social point of view, the most 
important task of education is not only to train the desired number of 
graduates for all sectors of economic and social activity, but also to ensure 
that they possess the desired knowledge ami lechnlcaJ competence, thai their 



H) Access lo lUghff Education from the point of oteiv of the present and foreset^ibh iirvehpraenl 
needs of the commanilf/, UNESCO <Ht). eSi D, 38/l\ 1968). 

(2) See pp. 1 13 am! 114. 
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Uiolivuliujis ;irv u^mhI tlial llu y ihkKisUukI sikkU rciilitii s.., !f ediun 
UoiiLil policy Wants to nu)Ve in tho same dlrectiuti us iUv rtonuaiy aiul 
discipline ctleclivcly liu' various social ami economic forces iiivnlvnl hi ihv 
ediicalional process, it rinisl revise and readjust its nudhoijs un Ihe ])asis of 
the real! lies of economic and social life". 

The problem of jnn ca^iing^nn unfrnl task, 

li is a tfidsni to say llial Kf'ii^iuiiti"^ shf)ul(i lie trained for liie aderiuale 
pcrfumiancc of lljc aelivities for whicfi lluy prepare themselves, and lIu* 
unlvorsily niusi seik the l)est leehnieal means of achieving Ihls ideal. I^ul 
this is simple only in Iheoiy and S/.c/epanski is fully aware (d Ihis- 
iuTausc in rapidly chan,L|in^ societies, liow ean one predict the structure c)f 
llie active po|uilallon a few years henee, i,e., the oNJiet nalure and nunilier 
of hi^^h level posts it will be necessary to lill in varii>us Ileitis? An[! even 
if it were possible, fj)r example, to train aiiproi)rlati' mnnbers of ah the 
difTerenl types of engineer rctiuired at the time they stwrt their employment, 
what can he done to make sure that they are capable of assiniilatini^ the 
scientific ami teehnieai chan^^cs whicli will occur in the course of their 
careers '? 

The universities are ordy just he^imnn^ to develop opcrationni research, 
furecasliu^ models ami lont^-lcrni forecasl in«^, and to study the laws of the 
development of the structures of the active pojmlation On the basis of 
forecasts of technical f^ro^ress, and they are nn[ yet in a position to reply 
to these (piestions. Their niosl urf^rnt task should be to tdkc .stcfis lo do so... 

The '*learnitnj" junction, the b<t^is oj all rducidion. 

But even for professional posts, as at present defined, it appears that the 
training of engineers - since this is the example chosen— consists In some 
universities of providin)^ a body of knowled^^c which the graduates have not 
reathj teamed (o use. As a result, they do not relate what they must do in 
the exercise of their profession with what they have learned in the univer- 
sity. It was rjertrand Schwartz and Francis Viallet who asked the ques- 
tion: *iIow can we understand the fact.,, that most engineers who liave 
slu*lied the sciences for six years after the baccalaureate practically never 
use what they have learned? Should it not be recognized that they did 
no/ learn how to use knowledge?" (I). 

Thus, in addition to the specific ipicstlon of professional training, there 
is the problem of the objectives of all education and of the appropriate 
methods for mastering any type of intellectual activity.,. What is the 
meaning of the function of "learning"? This is much moVe important than 
deciding on the content of a course of sludy (2). The i)erspecllve of eco- 
nomic development Itself poses very Important qualitalive jjroblems. 

It suggests that an excessive specralizatiorj of traiiung (apparently 
necessary in the present technical coidext) shoiild have the etTect of making 
any future readaptation difflculL A general basic exann*ning, certainly in 



(1) Seo the perio/Jiral ProspfcUvi^ So. U, Eitucatioii rt SociHe, Sept. 1007. Presses Universi- 
^ taires ae Km ace, p, 70. 

(2) ThU |>)inl hoen very well piU hy Vico-Chancollor Dcshmukh. who writes in his rcpiv 
to our fia''stl'>nii:orr: "... c»liicatir>a muxl concenlr;U»> on dt'Vclupintf the capacity to Irarn ancJ 
Uiink ;mfJ |(\tr/i. A parka^<e of sk^^^ und uifor tntUidti K^ts oatniodcr! alrno^l as soon as con- 
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Ihe framework of ;i h rliiiic;*! \\vU\ iHuiiklly dotlikil, \V(>ul<!» oii Uio iMtilrai v, 
giVf Uio ijiiivirsity ^liniuale a w'nl' fiiruiallou and a caparily ff)r adiij>tiiifi 
llial arc essential in llu* iv^i^ of lapul change (I). 

The "lirem^iiisitr^ " of n sinu itiUsl (raini(uj policy. 

Thf jiri rt'(|aNiU s aVv llie suhdion nf []w (n\UA\\\)ix (jiustions: 

the [)repa[alion of long lirin fn]rcasliiiL5 melhuds for l!u' ailivf iKipn- 

laliun; 

- llu' knosvledge of the laws of irononiic and tecImoUjgieal deNe!o[)inerU 
tu a given eotdexl; 

llie (Icftnilion of llie objeetlNcs of all higher t'diualiun: whul does il 

inejui to "learn" soniclhing wilh a \ lew lo applying it ? 

Thus [\\Q simple pevspecli\e we have taken as onr* polid of (le(Knlure 
already brings onl Uuee fundanieidal proldenis. Whoever performs this 
fXereise will reaeh the same eonelusions. 1 his was Uie case of Ihe UN ICSCO 
Koiind Table wliieh reoniunends: "the earrying oul of seientifle studies in 
the nieinher states aiming al Ihe prepuraliou of models foreeasting the socio- 
professional slruelure of society and Iheir use as an instrument of admis- 
sions and orimlulioii [Hdiey in higher ciiiicalioir' {2). 

I'url herrnore, as regards IJie meaning of the "learning" fumiion, 
Kempfer draws attention to a method whUh lie considers valid for adult 
edtieatiori, hui which in uur opiidon is api)licahlc lo any level of educaliun, 
and sf/rridUif (is ivill be seen- to the university. 

Once a prohh rn has In cii poseil in ils li\ ing and specific complexity, the 
suiulion invol\es six sUiges: 

lo defhu' the problem (dearer mnterslatiding of ils naliu'c); 
• to find Ihe facts (lo collect all Ihe data abuul possible causes ur elTccls 

reiiUed lo the ]iroi>lem); 

lo analyze these facts (in j^arlicular, to evaluate them); 

- to doeide it(» niake a choice between allermi lives): 

- lo act (III carry oul the decision); 

- lo evaltjatc (to a[>praise the results of the action) (3). 

We may ad<l th;d sotue phases of this [irocess can be 'Simulated". 
Ni'verlheless, if a sf)ecitic i)robIcm is treated in tliis way, it will he possible, 
f(ir evample, lo em[)lo\' tualliemaliial and or slatislical procedures, io call 
ft>r Die prcj)aralion of j cports w])i( Ii correct ly expjvss conclusions (know^- 
ledge of llie language), to consult material in foreign languages, lo make 
use of concepts of the social or naUnal sciences and of geographical or histo- 
rical knowledge. The premises of the prohleni must lejid themselves lo 
documentary research, to ex])eriruenlalion. II will thus be sceJi what 
purpose can he served by the ''suhjvct^i" taught, Iuav lo use them working 
individually and in teams, how lo integrate Ihenj with each other for a 
parlicuhir purpose. Basically, this is a generalization of the case study 



(h Wr Uxink th il \\\c fortauli of Dr. oJinnu*^ iit liu' riply lo run quesliounaire, i; valid: 
"I'tHvrrNily iMlijt'.ai Hi U c<>aNi<loro<! t<i Ix* K«^nrrnl slii^lirs plus ^radiuUr work for s|K'i lali/alion". 
" Ihv nri\ae>l enip!vi^i>. >}irjulil tiL« pl u'rfj on ^im ral tdiuation wiliifji a broad cuUural context." 
I'rofosnr Kcipils.i h is ;i siniiTkr poiiU of vd w: "ff (fir '^pmalisls have rceilved a suf/icicrilfi/ 
broii't K'tUKni'miu ^^^> y t' Ci, if uos'd l» prrparc thrni%t'lvis for tlit' ru-w splirros of science Nvilliout 
tiaviti^ to foUow ne.v coin'^es. [he uitiv'ersilius sliuntd, tfirrrfore, in* opposed to oc'ca^lo^al 
Irnili-ru'ios which Xmx at loo narrow a speotali/ation, whiefi Is charac Icrislic in fact of the deve- 
loptiK'Ut of conli tiiporar y sck'nce as a wlink ", 

{2) i'ar.i. llof llh^ I'iU'il /f(>/>«>r/ already qurjteil. 

Cll See Kciuf^t'-r. A<tuH E'fur.ifiuru New Vork, llHi'i, (Ihuptt r 2. pp. 20-21 dealinj; with 
llic "IFiinkiiitS process ' fur Ihi* iv what we are re;»-|v concirnod \silh. 
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method, lis ap[>licaUufi iiMinuis tlim- Jiiul iissimics that tlu' ti'iulUni^ of 
the "subjects" is streanilimd by tlu" iHniiiKiUfii of ctirrUulum ovcrloailin^. 
ll calls iJi)oii the rniuiu'li'niT nf icailnis with Narieil batk^rounds Nsnrkilig 
lo^'i'lhcr with thv sluihiits. 

A spiTifU' aad acliNC (oiiti of (duration t)ased oii team-work, ami 
involving tasks nf i isfinnslbilitN , is iuimIimI in train the Hixiljlc "fuilyva- 
h'Ul" ►fradnalc, atih' lo adaj»l hinjsi lf ami to uso liis kntnvliMl^v. 

77i(' sucinlist Cfnttilrirs. 

In the socialist countries tlie same problems arise in t!ie context of 
Szczepanski's conclusions, but their solution is souiiht in terms of plannh^g 
techni<(Ucs, urn] thus in terms 0/ economic cakdlaiions and adfitstmenls. 
What is at slake is a production of ^:radnales (then, at the oulset, a certain 
structure of admission to the university) which is abU^ to meet the complex 
needs of the economy. 

In this rcsi)ect, Professor Kapilsa, in his reply lo our questionnaire, 
shows concretely how ^^uidance functions in the U.S.S.R. 

"fn our imi\ ersities, tlie nunifjcr of studciits is not deterndnecl by any 
tradition, m^r by any wish or fiishion for certain professions but by the 
needs of society (1). Here is an exam])le to explain this. Tbe State 
guarantees tbat a student, after ^railuatin^* fron\ a hl^^hor educali(mal 
institution, lias work in the speciality aetjuircd, and since education in this 
country is free of char^^e, it sends the graduate to an industry arid a re^ioit 
where he is inost needed, hi the overwhehning majority of cases, the 
student has the ri^ht to choose belweeti severnl oilers. If it happens that 
the interests of the Slate and those of the sludcjU clash, the State insists on 
the graduated specialist working for tbree years at the enterprise indlciiled. 
The State dislribulion of f^ratluates is performed by a special commission 
of the university, consist in^' of the dean of the faculty, heads of ils <lepart- 
ments, and representali\es of students, the public and of enterprises aiul 
departments. NVIien decidiii^^ on the njjgj appropriate place of work, the 
Commission lakes iiilo accoutd the sluncnt^s aliilllics shown durin^^ his 
studies, his family situation, [)crsonal inclinations and other (pialities, 
sometimes ver>" diftlcult juallers bein*^ taken into consideration. If stu- 
dents are niarrie<f, then cmiy one of tlu^ couple is suiijccl to ilistrihulion, 
accor<lin^5 to their choiie. The ^^radnalin^^ and ilislribntcd sludent is 
protecte<l by a nuniljer of s|>et iid laws lliat reijuire the adiniinstrallon lo use 
him only in his sfiei iality, (*reaUn<^ for him decent conclilions of life, etc. 

I an\ dwelliii<^ uii this in such <kdail because I want to say I hat the 
system of Stale disti ilmlion is a system of regulation of the ninnher of 
specialists needed by the country, proceeding from wiilch it is also esta- 
blished what riumi>er of sturU^nts shoulil be admitted to the first course. 
This very system protecls the grailuate against overproduction of s[)ecialisls 
in the given sj>here. As Dean of the b'acuUy, I take part in the distribu- 
tion of graduates every year, and I must say that a very small per cent of 
graduates are tltssatislicd with the results, and these are mainly negligent 
students who gel worsi* jobs than capable and industrh)us students/' 

On the other hand, l*ro4U'Ctor Sergcev sums uf) the true characteristics 
of Soviet universities as follows: 



ill These nrr<i<i nr,' m I ouf in (he Vhin lauUnn's note!. 




"llie Snviit imivi'tsilks dilTer (jiialilalivi'ly from otlur riKuUis by tluir 
ju-iTssilnlily an<i Muir vi-iy di nioiTatic rliaiaVtcr. 'lliis is niiulc i)osslhk' 
l>v fPio iMlueiilii)iu^i.y [hv fad llial ihv material life ui the sliideiil is Miffi- 
eiiiitly ussinv<l, us wril as l»y ilio system drawn up for university aduiissiun: 
lliis sN'stem only relains us erih'ria Ihc kiiowled^v s]iu\vji by thv candidates 
duiirtt: llu- I'litranei^ ixan^inatitins. 

llu' Soviet iinivii>ilics are eharaelcri Ad tjy Ihr eloM- linU lutween tlie 
leaeliin;4 i^rtK^ss, seimlitk' roseariii and prodihdion. Daring; tluir studies 
many slviilenls lake an ai live i>art in the seimlilie work of tluir universily: 
they carry onl praelieal training of a [irodaetivc jialiuv in scientific research 
estahltshrncJits, cducatiurKd instituUott.s and in cuftnral centres, imluslry 
and ai:ricn!lnre. 'Ilicy also |)articii)ale in expeditions. As a result lliiiV 
illoits for oldaiinivii a diploma are not of ;i [airdy Iheorttical eharacler. 
Ihcy are often ha^ed on llu* [iraclical solnlions to l>asic piohlcnis, 'I'heir 
flisscrlalioirs are eitlu r puhlisfiod in scrcrdilic re\icws or kc]it f(jr rcfereiuc 
hy ttie [uniliii [ ive cnli i prist s ci>nceined. 

All tin's creates a liarmoMN* of inlcrcsls Ijclwecn the universities (and 
oll\or inslitnti«Mis (d luuhcr cjlucation) and tlie State. The Stale a])plics 
Uic ]vrinciplc t^f planniii.L» ia llic development (d the miivirsilics. U temls 
lo strenuUmi their material struelnre and lu tiuide their cHorls lo the 
lulvanlaLie of ali". 

7' fir tivvi l^piii'j I'f'iuitrics. 

I'or (he tlevi lupin;: countries, tlu nceii> ari' mt»re urgent ;md more acute 
tml ;tlso mote e!enunl;iry in a coutcsl in whiili the technical system is 
simph r anil should, in I he (irsi ph;iscs, rem:iiii more slal)lc, 'I ke I'nirersitij 
of i)(ik((r, sknduj: out with itlt^os horrowed fioni IVance, feels the need U) 
ada/d /{self to (Jilferc/J^ eontlihons; **( ntil now I he f 'niwrsdy of Dakar 
placed stress on (}rt}rnil cdiudtion with ;i cullnial hai kiirouiid and only 
pariiif on Vfu attonal t rainiti>:... Al prest nt nvc are attemptin«^ lo reshape 
the structures of the l-iemh type univi rsity in ardet to adapt the mission of 
flu- uniirrsiiif /«> titr tiftds > j a dciYhpinfj socirtu, l-'rom this point of view, 
cmpiiasis will eerlainly hi' ,i:iven to the need lo train firolrssional sla/J who 
can ntore ca^rV// Ac ^/^^^/ / f/ir fronomf/ and f/n' civil scrricr (1) (our (ni<kTh*n- 
in^V 

'ihns. whereas the rapid ciKin;:es in lechnoloj^y are gradually ieadin^^ the 
univor>ilii;s of ihe nu>sl attNaiuid cnunlries to iii\e uj» ln,i^hl>- specinlizc<i 
types of Irainfm^ in fo\<mr of nioie "polyvidenl " t\[K's of general tralnin^^, 
the universities of the (ieveii>]>in^^ countries iuv ^i\in^ up i^cncral educati(Ui 
in order to ad4)pt cmrit ula which provide the specialized tyj>os of training 
retjuircrl hy the te<"hTudoL;ieid deviloi>mcnl of the country, 'the trcful is 
rovorscd, tail tlu' conditions are very ditlerenl. Moreover, the concei)t of 
"i^eneral educ^jtinn" isdirei led to <iitTeri'nl ends and thai of "sjiecialization " 
refers Id tiiUerent Icm Is. 1 >t ;m Se>-d<Mi S\ s aij^nment is thus concerned 
with vi\in«^ ]>riorit> lu tli'' trainiiii.^ of middh'-irvrl rnnnprnvcr at an "inter- 
niiMliate " tevel. 

/V,"'* nci d for f}i<inaqrniral s/u r /^'/fsfv. 

Ail connliies now h;i\ e an muenl need ftjr specialists in public or private 
arinnni>h;diim, I nr ihe inilustrialized countries, this means high-level 




inanni^crs, oapal^lc of nuistrriiiK the iwaii luodorji techniques of organlxullon 
forniiiiiLj tiie InU'idlsilplinnry t\M oi "scit'iUi/ic nuinagoiiuiil " \v}iicli> if one 
Is In hollcvc Scrvan-Srhreibt r, conslilntos llu* bnsls of \hv American supc- 
ri(irUy» or rnllicr, "diallcn^r". And II is truo thai Ihc inlc^rallon of the 
ininiiiierahU' conii>li'X fuclors of any lUJfUrtakhii^ (scieulinc, Icchnloal 
slrucluraJ, huinatu flMancial, Ic^ai, fortn'asllii^S dahi f>rorosslnji{» cl<\) Inio a 
I'olu'tciit sysUni of action poses In new Icrnjs — unlike tlie emuirleism of tlie 
past iJic problem of "management". The universily must lace up (o this 
f overriding need of advanced developing n(. 

i'or the (icvoiopin^ countries, specialists in public and private manage- 
nu'iil shouUl siitipJy be good ori^anizers, good leaders of lunnan and techulcal 
UrcMips, geiicrnUy medium in size, who represent a modern hut traditional 
Icchnolo^ieal level, and not the pioneering spearhead of progress in the 
advanced eoimtries wldch liave large-nnirket economies. This niea^Ji 
essentially mlddledevel pcrsoinud, good sates-engii\eers» good executive 
sieretaries in the most traditional sense of the conventional tedudqucs of 
organi/allon (as tliey go back to bayol, for exarjjplf). 

The need for neiv iiniversidj speeialistics, 

f.astly, economic developntcnt calls for jicw urdverstly spectalties. In 
his re[»ly to our (piestionnaire, NVilson quotes Ihc following areas of study 
for the llniled States: "urban affairs '% "water resources*", "pollution**, 
"interinttionai prctgrams", *'po[)u!alinn "etlwne stuiiies", "black sludies*" 
and "area programs". All of tluMu respond to needs arising from malad- 
justments ami grave pnd)lems caused by the very development of the 
advanecil societies,.. The area i^rogramnu'S of inlerdisciplliuiry study of 
regions of llic world are designed to train "technical assistants" capable of 
promoting the economic developmvnt of the regions concerned, cither 
willdn inlernaUonal organi/aUons or under bilateral agreements or Indivl* 
dual contracts concluded with the countries concerned. These "pro- 
grannncs" may complete basic training in ono of the following subjects: 
agriculture, meilicine, jiolitieal science, economics, statislies,,elc. 

Dr. Ohmna, in his rei)ly to our questionnaire, mentions for Japan the 
firoblerns of {own-planning, national defence, population, environtncnt (air 
ami water i)ollulion, noise, etc.)... He stresses the need, in all these fields, 
for the highest ipiaiified specUdisls. Dr. Ohoma also ])roposcs the Jntro- 
duel ion of courses ileal ing with regional progranunes or those carried out 
abroad. 

'Ihe tables i)resenteil by Dr. (\istellanos concerning Colombia, Mexico, 
Nicaragua and Peru show tint the universities in these countries have now 
succeeded in incorporating nearly all the fields and careers covered by 
higher eilucalion, including architeclure, fme arts and veterinary medicine. 
AuKuigst new sfiecialities one may mention in particular: 

Colombin; deccrative arts and advertising, industrial relations, social 

service, lourisn), publn^ relations, electronic engrneeririg, dietetics, animal 

husbandry. 

Mexico: tnalhcmalical physics, information, nuclear engineering, 
aecouutaacy, tourism, pharmaceutical biology, petrol engineering, 
l)otany, animal hust)anilry. 

Nicara^\ia: administrative sciences, social service, electro-mechanics. 
I'eru: ocennography, banking, industrial relations, socinl service, che- 
mistry, piiarmacy, chemical psychology, biochemistry, animal hus- 
bandry, fishery, 
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ICiiiphasi/iii^ thai lu'Vi' it is a question of the s[)('ii:»litlcs li^adiiiK to 
diplomas or dc^nes, Or. drl I'o^o, SciTCtary-Gcnoral of Ihe riiioii, ])()inls 
out (ho new subjtrls recciilly adih'il io ihe proK'aiditiu's:... "iiimiU'l{KiI 
t'MMiiiccrinfr, social nnlhropolo^^v. palillcn) sclcnrcs, Jouruaiisjn, Jiuhisliia! 
p&ycholoj^y, coi))|>ultT li'rhni([iu's» liydro liiolo^y, ai^riculturi\ \n\h\\c healllu 
elc, Nvw insUUitcs or dejvaiUuc)\ls haw* lun^n cn*atod lor sta\islirs, voi'ii- ♦ 
tional ^uMniK'c, planuin^^ and ilvv»'Iojniuhr\ 

One van siv lhal all \hv areas of the \\orU\ hnw a fliverNilknlion of sludii-s 
and an hicreaso in new sprciaiilit's. "Nnvelly" hviv is a rclalive critiTioii 
and Ihcroforr shonNi be undorsUuxi iji tcnns of i^aih parlU-ular siUialion. 

'2. Ttxf* "socitil (ietnaiul": tlir ticnKKtatizuium of cdiu ution ami rur<\.s to iL 
The fn<iehi{U'r<f 0/ soviat sclcvfion, 

Tho ri'Spoiise to tliis social drniaiul dipends aioii^ u(>on the k\uhlattiii\ 
Mr- state luul the rise ifi llie standard 0/ Uvltiii {hi\\\ op(Hi (he iinlvtrsiiieN 
indlvlduidly, MoriiAtT. Iiy the tinie yjuiiii^ people^ enter tlu' univtisily, 
intisrioiis and unconsiioiis procrssis, iasiilnlitjnul ;ind InleJil, havr alrriniy 
made a srlfi tion whtrh lic^ins to lake etU'i t fiinu llie irudU'. The .scoju- 0/ 
(hr {'ruhicfii (hiis nififivs far iui/t/nd (he iniivrrsiljf. 'liir sUkIn of ail (he 
farlors lnvol\'rd was Ihe siihjeet of ihe k |Hirt wiiii li we j»n'parra for llu' 
(Umjvrnwe of I\an'f>ntn Minislvrs of Htfiualion, or^iini/v(t in Vienna l>y 
rXI-lSCO in XoMni^er \SHu, We (l\en look tlie fr»!!o\viui^ faelors into 
consitteral ion: siu fal stralilieatioo, aUKades* nioUvalians and prejn(h'ees, 
llie linaruial faelor, Ihe waslai^e of inielleelnal ahililles, sox, .ueo^'raphical 
location, and the slrnetnres, i(»ntenl an<l valnes of eiluealion itself. 

Heeause <d these factors i coiioniiei socio cull ural ami cduealio^nil the 
lower levels in the ssoclal stratification are still pomly represented at tlie 
urdvt nsily in many I'ourdrtcs, Ta lake an e\ani{»K* winch we know well, in 
Fii'l^inni only 10 % of the st orients are of workin^i-class orii;in, wliereas the 
W(>rkers represent i!iore tlnin 10 '\, of the active pnpidalioii. Rid the 10 
achieved loilay was (ndy I ten years a^i>, whicli nutans that (Icniocrali/a- 
Itoa is In lti'rl t ioricd t>ul ^radnali> (niulUplyinj^ factor of 'J.;i). novvcvcr, 
there is sli)l a looir ^yay \n ^^o. 

In the sfjclalist eownlrtes as our Vienna repfol shows the percentage 
of wnrheis in hi^luj I'dnuOiou i nrrespoinls ap[no\inialelv io thi- \u'reentai4c 
of this cide^ory in the aclive population, ('or thenv, 'trttioeruli/.ation has 
l.nx'eJy been acljicMii, hnl I his is still far from heini,' iJn e rse for Ihe pea- 
sants, wh«>>e pi'n i rdaj-^e it^ the aelivt^ po|nilalioit is still hi^h in the I^astein 
fCuropean eon n tries. 

As for the sociolo;fiial nalure of the plienonicnoii of "siKlal sncecss", 
eerlain sindies are ^^radnally ^o\'in^ us a clearer iilea of wJiat this i.s. 

"An invest ij^iil ton was carrieti out in hVance in ItU'd hy the National 
InsliluU" oi l*t>[>nlutioii Shidi<'S usin^ 2, 500 )>i rsoiis appearin;^ in Ihe "J)i<'- 
tionnaire hif>^iaphi(pie fran(,'ai<i eoiiti mporain which included thv nios( 
oulstamhn^^ Hjinrcs in poiilics, thr arls» the np]>cr ranks of I he civil servico, 
sports, Ihe lu iny, ;uhI tin* world of st ience, literature and religion. Aniong 
tlie fathers of these persons we find: 
— 2.K workers 
5.7 farmers 

1 7.2 'X, hasini'ssTni'n 
■ 15.1 numhcrs of tlir [iljeral professions anJ ^enioi cuil servatdN. 




NuNv, a I tlu' liini ol l In- it (il itry, i In- lu-l i\ i- popuhsUoji of liaiuM' iiu Imir^l 
woi'kiTs, ir» fill rm IS iunl hu^invssitun, uii»r 11 scrN iinls and 
iiu'MilJcrs c»l llu' lilu'iul proft ssions. Wr Hms note ;i <iish>rUivu farlor (>f 
10 for llu* MH!S nl Nvurkris ath! of In nn Ou' nWwv tllriutinii) f(U' {liUdn-n 
koininu frotn IIk« inusl pri\j!i'^nl ( itrU s. 

Siinilnr lindiEn^s niny lio iinlrd wiiU n sjucl lo Mdinissiniiv ([u "Lirandi-^ 
i'i(ili"s'\ AniilluT INI*:]) study sIidnns lhat tUi ' f^f llicii sttidcnis innic 
fn»iir /i tlu- pc>pula(ioii. 

n is thus <d)Vi<iiis (iuhI, Iridi'i'd, llirsi' liuuiis w^ri" not ruix'ssaiy iu 
vonxhw us of tliis) llial in<iivjdu:ils do ncd slarl nnl in llfi' \si11j \hv niiu- 
()])[iortunilit's and lhat sticrt ss smilis nioiv nadily, atirl riuHf fio(puMitiy, nn 
thosr Nvtio arc (dl to a lu'adstart" (1). 

Wi' I'annot do l^etUr lure llnin rti>rodmo tlir nios1 i<«K'VaJii passa^is 
froMJ iHiv ront hjsions. 

1^' i'iivtors of di'niacratiziiUnii at ihr untiursitf/ ti vci 

"As ri't^ards adniissiun to Inj^Iur iMJucation, "ihv dto has already li^cn 
rust" In most casos lufoiv ytuin^ ptiipU' iu-^jii to ri"^i>tiT fc^r tluii first 
rouisi'S. Nevertheless, higher idueation, liy its adrnissjon pioerdnn's, (lie 
finaneiai and i!iaterial support wliiili sluiliis involve, the elioiiis o^Ten-dt 
purlieularly willi respect to (hnatlari and divorsifiealion, the eluuuos of 
i'uiviAotUi:^ ihr stinlles innierlakoii (toaehin^^ nndhuds, staflin.i,' faeilities, 
eounse|[inj4i (y()is nf exatuinalions) and tlie possii)tlities of "salva^in;' " 
a<lnlts I>y oveninj^ and lorresponileni'e eoiirses, may furthir consitiiTaMy 
a;i^ravali' inferiorities due to soiial origin, sex arrd geographical location or, 
on the cordrary, may compensate for thejn i!i the ease of youn^^ i)e<ij>le wiio, 
in the a<^e ^^roup involved^ remain aeadeinieally a))lo to taekU^ these slndi< s'\ 
Such is the theory of the prnl>lem of democratization. 

2'* The f}rincif>h' af equal valid ittj of secondary studies, 

"The principle uf ait ordinij equal validity to all studies at ttu^ secondary 
U'VoI suhjeet to a uniform nn'tilmimi perirul of study for ttic f)Urf)oso of 
ailmissioM to higher ethical ion^ lould he aece])ted witli otie restriction, Ihe 
nerd In check Ihe knowddge of cerlain snbjetis whlili are spe<'iflcally 
ri'fpiireil ff>r entry into oerlain li( Ids of IiImIut educatirm (for examph '. Latin 
for classical or roin^nue pliiir»|o;^y; some hrarndies of inaMuinatics for the 
ap]die<l sciences ami physic s)". 

This principle abolishes the discriminalions against len^lliy technical 
traininj^ and tlii' l>raiuhes of secondary educalion mrjst fre(punted h> 
cliildren frinn under()rivilc'^ed i-conomic and stK'io-cnlt ural en vii onnicnis. 

'{^ i)rirntiiiihn, ijuid(u\vy mid injornifdion. 

"Prior to msrri|)tion iu an instilntion of hi^hei edncaln>n. r.uii candi- 
date slirjulfi ha\ e a thoroiiufj iiilei \ ie\v condncled \\\ an al Tiu>s]diero ol 
information, i>rii'nt al ion i^rid unidam e. [Jefiire taknin Ihr d<"eisi»m to 
register for a course i hr ciuniidal r should k now thr nal nie of the eurruadum. 
tile re([uiren)rtjl the diftaiillirs ami Ihe joh-oulliU ^^f thf simlirs whidj 
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hr pl;in?> to u[idi I I jikr. I IV sin»til(l kiitiw what is the pri-fi iiiljU' ''cHiLiita- 
Huu" su>:^irNU<l bv Ihr it suUs nf his sorntnlary stiulics i\\u\ f)f the U'sts lie 
has tiiktMi. 'I hfs lirsi eninmrlhirju' sJinnM fiiw hhn an hh a ai)a|>le<i l)Ls 
jKisuii;*! ense u{ liiv in the insliUiTKMi h^' has el\nsui ai\(l ni the way to 
rar t V mil Ins sluiiies. Students shiailii (*e iilile lo eali u|a»n a 5ei \ iee whieh, 
I'nna Ifa- tntftm *i\ uf adrnissioi), will itifoiin Hn ni nf i|ii> |m si \\a>s iDcethiji 
their sji'nitaiu "Ills eultiiral as|iii ationv. takiri)^ aeeoiml at (heir sliuMes 
UlliJULi the Lfa|>N left hy s|)e( hilf/alicn as well as taking luaxinumi advauta^^e 
of possil^'hlies oll?red in Ihe liek! of Ihc speeialization itself). 

The [jfitir limitation of the nutnher of admissions, either as a i^eiunil 
pr)i)ei|)h' iu Ihe eountries wilJ) eomplele eeurioinir plaiiinn^/, or as a riieasure 
tlieiatetl Uy ttie admissions capacity (»r t]ie rei^ulalions of tastlluljans in 
niarket et oiiotny eounlries, etuilri eons! it ate a \iseful sultjeet for diseussion. 
't hv rij;hl to iiluealioii ajiplies no le>s to hi^^her edueati<>n Ihati to cUher 
levels and ealls ifi< oritr(fVi"rtildy f(»i' a resfjtuise to the "soi'ial (teniaiur\,, 

"The ><)fu(ioii could fd^\'loas!>' he foiaid thrcMij^h the f)rfia}iizatli)U of 
Infoi inatioM and orientation. If this nv.tu cttoctiN c, only niar>*inat difriciil- 
ties \M)uld rvnuaiK \n addition, ttie types of Irainint,' ^iven l>\ hi'ilur 
edijcali/)n siioidd each he sueli as l(/ pravidr >vlthin a rather hroad tldd, the 
(►ossdalii ies i>{ adaptation, interctiangealHlily add "poly valence " of (padi- 
fn at ions \vhie?i arr recinired l)y a society in which t echniqaes and si na tures 
are i haii.Uin.^ rapidly. Tins olisvrvatlon posi s tlie [)rotdi'ni (d a far-teaclnnu 
re\isioii of ilu' allitmle of iinivetsity ctluiatioii and e\iii naar of hii^her 
tecluiieal etii/caf ioij, tf)VVards si)ecializatioti. If such a reforia were caiiiect 
out, live prohU ins of orientali<ni ou llie leasis <d joU-miUels \v(»ut(l he u\uvh 
simpler. 

As is the ease in N ti<4os[a\ ia, adidls (i.e., persons who are sn>" Ihe years 
older than thv noitu il registration u'^e^ seeking adniissiv>n to higher edoca- 
tion sliould, iti {\w ahseiae of ti seecmdary school certitlcale, l)e exeuipled 
from this recpiiicnient and should instead he iv(fuirid to pas,s an aptilu<le 
test,,/*, "The orientation and guidance i\i sUidenls shouhl play an im])or- 
laid roIe« we liave already said, from the time they enter higher educatioiK 
iJiirinu his studies, i*ounsellin^ should heeonie the pref)onderant factor in 
"orienlin*^" llie sliaKnt ia relation to his university work, Ills life and his 
pros[ic( Is for the fulu/( . This e\'{dcritl>* would Uv couaseiliu^^ hascd on ait 
awareness uf proldinis and not (he imposition of imperalive [)ressurcs. 
lnslUulioi\s of hi^4l\er education wo\dd th\is he eciuipped with "gm'dance 
centres"; in nniversilies, tJicy woidd he the nmnial onl^rowllr <d lludr 
instiUites (d psyelioloi^y and psychiatric ilinics: ethically aulojionu)iis 

' *an\'c <'rnti'. s" at IIms level would naturally also i)eco)ne centres for 
set( ntilie n search. leJahd to the other l)ranches of psycholf)^^y, sociology 
aj^d .Mlu<ation. 

.\de»|iia<r slaflsfit; would he an esseidial campeiisalinj^ fait(U' for stn- 
ilvnts of mnd' sf sot ial oiiiiui, who enjoy no family supptad f(jr their work 
an<l still sulTer from cultural depri\;dion prejudicial to tlieir studies. 
Professors should l>e ui\en snt)slamial su])port hy a numher nl assistants in 
proportion to tlk namher id their sludenls (1). Tills lerhnical cotaiilioii 
wouhi cofistilnte a factor tnaklii^ frn improNcd acadeiiite perh)rntance. 
The hitler, nioj cover, poses a sei ious pjul^lcu], pai I icularly in uni\eisities 
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wlUTr fiiiliiu's 'Mu\ (Imp ouls uii- exii ssivclv lii^h. Ailc(|uatu stjifling atnl 
auiiiaiu'i' wuuUl no (ioiibl iiiipruNi* silualioii siil>slanlla])\\ '- tl [\\v 
vxiUiutuiVufii s\>U in nius! vouw in f<ir i^^ share (if crilicisirt (Js Wi'iJ. ?rr (he 
uiUviTsily "(loi lniolu^y" slumUl ^Ivv uay N» s\ i.ltiii ilic a-srarih, AfU r 
\vi' (1(1 tiol know wlial aro llio real advaiUiiiH's of vxanunalioi^^. spivad i 
oVi-r tliv v\li<»U' yi';ii- or of eomeiilratiMl iAaniiiuihnn periods, of w iltrii f'l 
oial t'xaininalions, of niiiujlalivi' "i ridils", or oi llu' nkcil lu smriid in all 
siit»jiM'ts dining ont' vXimiinal ioii perioil. j-anpii ieisni anri pTvjaili' C U'li^n, 
l^'srari'li an<] t Xilian:^^ ^ of i'Xpi'iU'nrc slionhl he or)4atii/od '. 

1" As^iistitih't' If stivirnis. 

'As fur Mnancial and niaU rial assislaiuv, Iho [unpasrs ;nid phnclpl! s 
mv no ililTrn-nt from lhoj>o in svcoiulnvy t^iuoalion. Mourvfr, a^e (»f 
[hv stndi'Uls inij>lli*s llio nvvi\ lo tiike acronnl of a gieatir "loss of oainiiip/' 
power. At lliis lovfl, llie sUolenl lilniself sliouKi receive the idlowanee ami 
nol Uie .head of (he fnniily. 

A parlieulav diftlcuUy iuis lo l)e overeonu- hi the nuirkel-ee<jnoin\ 
euunlries. Stu<U'nls from ceouonneally uiuU'rprivile>^ed haek^roiiuds avoid 
courses whieli last niorc lhan four years: law, niedir-iiie, a])plied seienees 
(eJi)4ineerin;4). r.onsiderallon na^Iit therefore he ^iveJi to hK'riashi.u snh- 
slaiitially ttu' tiJiaueial asslslijnee for eovnses wldeh reipiire nioro t han four 
years' sludy. 

il wouhi also he apihop'riate in tliis eoulext in eoiisider llie ipiestiou of 
postgraduate studies, winMi are eoinparahh' lo i)rofrssional aellvities and 
should he renuuu'rate(i as sueh. 

l.aslly, provision shoulil he niade for tlie planned developuierd of 
"eiles universila!^ei»'^ student restauratili> and oiher faeilities (social, 
sporlinu, cultural, etc.), for they coristilule a seUin^^ wilhlfi which savU^- 
cullural inferioiiUi'.s disappear ami tjnancial assialance Is Ihc hast cosllx 
and liie most etTecUve". 

."»^ l\ni-l\me cdacalioiK 

'hAcnin^ and correspotidence courses cijnslitute an important correc- 
tivv la the sv^lem. ft was only <fui(e recently (hat the vahu- of these 
forms of education Wiis recognized at tlie level of hi^^her rducatiorj... 
Adnussion {a tliese types of eonrses slnjutd l)e subject onh' to an apin'(»priate 
v'ctilicalion of the aptitudes anti kiiowledi^e retpiired to start the course in 
<im'stion. 

AMhQU>^li till' adults, who constitute the nuijority of the students, (h» 
not have the I)enefUs conferred hy training within an institnlion, and hy 
university life in partiiular, they do bring to their studies the full cxpe 
rieuce of cetunnnie life in which lliey are active, Tlic "Viuhes^* of society 
should not ail bv trained in exactly the same way. 11 is, of course, true 
llial certain c(mrscs involve practical wrjrk, lahoratfjry and ilinic (lasses, 
atul fu Id work. 'I liv cducatloiud system should nuike arrangmients for 
these by organizing "evening sessions'* and establishing '^iludy leave". 

MoreoNer, the most hrilliard students in even! tig and corresponikncc 
courses should he admitted to fulbtimc study and receive adccjuatc linancinl 
support for Ihis". 

Such arc the fientands made directly or indtrcctly upon Ihc uni versifies 
with a view lo d< iiiucrati/al ion at their level, nnd sonic of the suggestions 
which huM» been made lo nu'et the problem. 
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Thus fiir iuvc ifjtproachrd <ho proNtciu <n\\y froni the poial of view 
of Ww vVi'niU tlotiioi'riiti/ati(tn t^f unlvcrsily lew! sludivs. lJul Uic oriciila- 
tioti ihf rhoico of sludu's is Ihc ndUctiun of stJiial OMuddons: tlicrt'is less 
{ii MHU'iviH/nUofi for' those l oiHst'S whit'fi U^:i(l h> poNilions of powor or privl- 
If.Ur r Uh" li^M iMl ptofe>\i(>hs \ for o\:un))UO than for Wn^w Nvhiili U\uJ lo 
'niidWIo'U'Vi'l ' [>osts (in s^n'ondary I'duvaHon or {ulniinislriilioti). Vwt- 
tiimiiorc, uiniovj«:li more atul mure uie goinj^ to university, their 

lelnlhe hiferiorily is dis[daye<i iji Iheir ehoiio iif sUullos; itulecd, many lake 
llie liherid arts e(vnrNes with Ihe hope thiil they will not have to make 
professional use of Iheir ile^ries, hul will heeume more enltiired waives and 
mothers. .» 

I'rom Ihe pciinl of of the ritrds of soeiety (strijetlire of the active 
jjopulalion) the overall result of tliese treiuls is a fZencral surplus of "Hie- 
rary" graduates as compared wKh "seience" ^'radiiales rocpured by the 
Us-Iuneal develoimient of Ifio eeonuniy and henee l)y the secondary sclmols. 

The di>Uiindii>n of French students l»y diseiidines in 19t)lMj5 us coni- 
j^ared vNitli Uu voeationnl ijeids foreseen hv llie Plan provides evid<'nee 
of Ihls: 
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'I'he pieUire is elear: too intuiy "literary" and not emni^h "science" 
students lo meet Ihe needs forecast i>y Ihe Plan. 

As for women stmients, {he fofiowing interesting' laifle was pnhh'shed t»y 
rnesi'i,: [See Tahle oii followin^' pi^i^f')- 

'i lie lahie shows that ,L;irls tend to choose e<UH*utu>n. tile liberal luls and 
Ihe tine arts— discipliiu s in which they often »)ntmnntu'r Ilie men. The 
applied si ii-iue 1 and a^^ricnllnre are masculine prc»vi!ices, hut one may note 
the hi^tih perienlaue of girl en^iruerin^^ students in the I'.S.S.I^. and aM^"i- 
euHmal slndenls in I nilajnl, ami the nietlieal profession is l>ecr)inin^ niore 
ftniinirie in tlie soeiidist countries. In cone!usion, il must he noted thai 
in the I'.S.S.H, Ihe system of eeononuc plannint^ and of ediieation makes it 
simple; for tl:e specijili/alions (;f ^'raduales to correspond more easily lo the 
structure j)f Ihe w«akin^ poj)idalion. Professor Kat)ilsa t)oii\ts ivut that, in 
aci ordvitue wilh liie needs of the economy, "^ra^luates in ph>>ies, nuittieriia- 
fies, iIiennsliA and i>ioIo>»\' are nmch more rmmerous in the tJ.S.SJI. than 
lo tiistory and p[iilos!>ph>'. 

A lack of iudanee, more (jr less fretjuenl elsewhere, Is thus avoided (I). 



K\ \ St vorUvt^lciv. l*n)fv<MM' K;\i>»ilsa cfUphaslM's the iime-y^ap li' tsMcii Uic uppearimce of 
in'w M'iontiflc lUiiN an<i tlii* rrsijotisr to thcftL Korwurd-looklriK n sritrt h into tire <lr\ t'iop- 
uw\\{ of science I'ouM nscfufly Ik* orK-miVc^l on tfio (ntcfnatioiial nfjiiits he helievcs. 
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"(iniiliiuiiiiii, or lifduii^, i'<liu'aUon whirls nii';jns Hit' [insslhilil y fur 
iitiynin-, at any ii«4c, to unilri hikr shnlifN, wlu Uu r 'lui^ii rompk iiuiitniy, 
•'ii'fivsiiiT", rrt raiiihi;^ di wilh a \ ii w lo pmnitii Irui, is ;i m vd whirli is ovvr 
lUi^iv \\UUs\n'vnd in ^(uirt\. Inilfutivrs <if tlir nhisl varii'ii Uinds ixw 

way rin[>ha>i/iim lln' al>si in v o( a i^k iu rMl jmlik y. 

Ihi' I liiHlaitu rilal i-aii^r Ihis nlm'alifjnul pludinnviiim iua\ hr i xpLfin- 
i'il in Mii' Inj,' \\a> : 

('."Uttiiuiitij vtlncdtioit, It'vhtinlfujiCiil funtjii^s ^tmi-thr tKliv j>ttjmh\iit*tu 

♦ ">riiiil ilir ami l^%'!niir;il kno\sirii^r inrnasis ;iriil [tiu'ws ilst'lt" mi 
([iiirkly thai tlu' "ba^js" tiiuiislKil \\\ si honi (mrUKliii,.; {\w \uun 
]K'u\rs In III- insuf firii f)l aiul iiiailiM[uaU' t n I'M rvoric. Nvw lu vds (or 
knuSNtrdur aiisi- from (Ik* \\'\\ iiioim-nl dial sdalirs have lua-ii roaiplcliMl. 
U will thus In- lu'iossiiiy lo "m» hiick lo hiMip' srvi ial liiiu-s in fau^r liti- if 
one wants lo knp 'alircast of Ihin^s" and wilh it ' . 1 las nu-ans thai ihr 
last riaiuaits of knoudilj^c amst \k' nuaU^ asailahlt anil man nmsl lind an 
aj^pmpf iijir sr( tinu li^ wliik li lo usi' llu ui, hi't ause, Udt lo liimself* he would 
nni insiM hiountaljk- dif (irnlti< s and wojdd alvu firal it har<I to haw 
idloils "riHoiifii/i'd* . rjhu alion ami (lie ;4nafantrr>. it otlcrs au- thus ia« 
foii;^i'r conlaird to Jirst s[ir('iali/i'tl pi-riod of lifr. 

Ihis is not simply a nulttM of kno\\li(lL;i' whiih has to la Ihorou^hlx 
ri'rirwod ilnriiiu proftssloaal lifr, for lids itsrlt is ih:ia:Jn.L; radically: many 
Mu i; ari^ alivady id'lujvd to < liaTj<:r 'jolis ' (and will hasf to do so aiorr and 
niorv ofli-ni darinLi tludr working livt s, ami many ;nr i iufcirntiritiff lo d<j 
s(t ri^ld aw;iy in ordir t»» oldain pioiiioliun luadi* possihK- pri'iisidy hy llu' 
trt alion or r\[)at\sion of tm ri asinMly lu^hiy-skiUi d (ua n[iairons. 

This sni"i;d dynanjir is Will known and ntt'ds no drmojisti ali<m hiiv. 
i hv moir trc (niiiatly advanti'd a ront\tr\ , llu- ^rrad r tlu* llncluation of its 
atdivi^ pifpuiatioii siinrluri' and Ihe uiialtT llu' iuU-nslly of stu iai and 
^r<t^ra[dnc mobility. Toi sU-n lUisOn luis wi ll drtinrd llu' dived ion of lliis 
Chanel' in ihv ITnaariliy skills, 

I.rl Us ctMisidcr four li vi'ls: 

n. unskilh'd woikvrs: 

l>. skflhd woikrrs (mafJd\ mamial); 

i\ nitnnnishal i\r slat). >up( i visiji y statV, m»n-|;i'adualr U i lmtcal stall: 
i|. uiiiiuTsitfhf 'luf'(tff'*( cxrcufirt' attd tvi htiiait stuj). 

11 IfiL' ori:4inal si/i of rai h l aU i^oi y is n priM idcd !•> a sih Umi of a 
pyramid. Ihr latter wilt gradually Irmi la Uv ir('la<^rd hy :oi i'^^-sha(ud 
siM'lion wilh llu' poinlr(l ;d tho holism (1). 



(U /'. lluX'n. l.ifrJfKi^ h'tnitn } itt t'',< r, I, }r<flir'' \'*tii tii" hi hi{ Hrr I'siirhni, \ fil 17, 
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'I hi'se inulalfons will ;h lna)ly )><■ t'Xf>resM<l fiv im incroasinK niiinbor nf 
individual ihau^^'s in cK t upuli<»n, cUau^^ s us riuupurod with Iho father's 
ocrupalwjn corlainly alrvaily alfi'<'l Ihv rnajorily af pi'opli-. N('yniarJ<» in 
studies*n*hdlni; In SwcfU'ii, liiuls lluil <iiily i\ o( \omif^ pcajMe Iji tin' cltlts 
i\i\t\ 11 of VDun;^ |>ri)()h* la \Uv vinuiirysnW hti\r Dip sanu' occupallon as 
llu'ir fiithcis. Ovt'i iii^d abovi* tliis, V2 liir voiin^ nicu In a SNVi'dish 

sanipili};^ had diau^nl lln ir <H ('ijj>alion luMwciu \hv aj^cs of 20 and 'JS and 
nidy oiicdhitd liad n^niained in llu- ^Ml^inal occujKdiun (at 20) (1). !l is 
iinnoi'i'ssary l<> tinj)li;isi/o llic nvvi\s far nivv kriuwlcd^i' which aro implied 
liy such changes, imi su speak of Ukjsc which arc called for by technical 
projmvss wllfiin the s<ifne occujnitian. 

We inusl alsu einphasi/.e tlic decisive impact of llic factor represented 
by the nu'ans of eiMunuinleal in^ ideas, 'l liesc inlluenee the way in which 
ih-risioM^ are prepar4'd» iaken, carricti out and clucked, and alTect Ihe 
funilaiuenlal si nu lares of action in ail areas of soclcly, parlicnlarly Ihe 
polillcal a!Jd eeoaon\iial. 

til lliis connection western society has wilncssc<l revolutionary changes. 
I'he use f)f ail idpliahet for writing was the first. The hivenlion of jirinlintj; 
wa^ Ihe second, in the l;Mh cetitnry. The lelcphonc, the tclegraiili and the 
IspewriU r were the third, around lUOO. Now television, Ihc trausislor and 
es|M-eiall> Uie coinfuilcr are causing a new disruption of all ttie decisioii- 
rnnklni; siruvlurcs. l-'ach lime new occupations appear: the scrihe, the 
printer, the vlioittiand-ty[)isl, the proj^ramnier, Hach time the inlerde- 
pendi'iice of men has clian^eil withhi orgaidzalioiis, callinj^ for new qualill 
eatiniKs and new anani^enients In hierarctiv and human relalions. 

These varit)us consi'(fcrations explaifi Hie increase in adults* needs for 
education", Ihe iiui<Ie<iuaey of the school and university system in a new 
context , as wril as the rapid t lian{4c in the very content of knowledge. This 
is so I rue I ha I we see a new society enuTpln>^ under our eyes and hence a 
new educational system, in spile of the resistance of the old system which 
is still ehar^etl with tlie wei^ttl of tradition". With the result that pernia- 
uent e(hicalion has heconie tlie ke>' factor in the chaii^'e of the educatlonat. 
system ^2). 

This p(jint of view is in accord with the main lines of a paper presented 
hy yh". Mi'lliiif^ on "conlinuing and syslemalic adult education" at the 
t ifh VniViTsittf Congress of ihc Inlcrnaiionnl Association o} Vnivrrsily Pro- 
Ivssnrs tiiid Lectimrs^ Iield in Israel in Scplcmtier, 10()7. 

Dcnumds oti Ihe university. 

\l Ihcsc \ lews are in krej)jn^' with the facts, the university js facing' three 
deiuan<ls: 

a) To praviilr larililics for the atlnussion of otdcr students (we have alrea<ly 
N(>oken of I his in 2. tis a nieans of making education more democratic; this 
factor is placed luri' in its proper perspcclive: lechiiologica! ctiaiige). 

h) To organize syslemat icaliy ami on a large scale programmes of 
"rcyraditvj tunl relrainimj'' <3); such action would, tiioreover, offer the uni- 

(2) l !\lriii I froii» a n'jmrl wj^ ^ia>Tnatoa lo Ihp (lullitral (lommiltcp. of ihf Council of fuirope^ 
nn (?jntinnirvf /:'/(ir.jn<ifi. 't /'trior fnr ch'ingt in the prcaent edurationfil system. 

{Ai rill- ri'(>!h s t(i our *\Hr iionmilre {with the pxcontinn of Itulin) tncUtd<>, tor Ihc advanced 
t ouritrii s ihv ilrv» t ipin^ ciiurnrh"i, indivMlion^ of iiriivcrsily aoUon In IhK tlcld, in the 
tVS.S-M. priffi %sfirv ^if a K Mnml insUiulions of higher educaUon are required to nttcnd, 
«n>f y t'tvo je-ifs, a fonr-Jn onlh-i' course nctivo nc'tcntlnc Invnln^ in one ot ihe more advanced 
univer5>itics. ihi% arr iri^mu ru apiic<ir*i to produce excellent results. 
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viTNity an <}|i)i(^rUinily In ih^muc^ ilsi'tf in Ihe very life of stuiety and to 
ii'Msi- ici live in an ivory h>\vi«r; lliis n)ciiris, uj r.ftclt llio inlroducllon of 
I'urricnlu nnd of leiuhin^ in wvw ^nhjl its wliicii will ri ijiilre oiitsiilc expertise 
to hv associatiMl, nioro or less temporal ily, wilti ujiiwrsily ti«adilnt( (this, It 
n»usl lie admitted, has ^^^niTally la i n vuwed wilh ti'irnKWuiruo h\ (he corps 
nf full-rnnc professors llie "professionids''). 

e) 'I'o carry out research on (he phennninmn of continuing educationt on 
its soelo eeojionile iind jK^dii^zogieal nspeets, on tlic structures with which it 
should Uv provided und on the repercussions (jf "eontirming education" on 
llie educullojKd system as a wlude; this is esseJillnl hecause continuiiif^ 
eiluealion Is growing i>y leai)s and hounds in a disorderly way widch may 
cause it to fall short of its uhjeetives, whlh^ the politicnl authorities have not 
^raspi'il the <M>;ani/iii;^ role whicli Ihey nnist assume. 

I.e( us cJarify the importance of tiie research to lie undertaken hy the 
university in this key area <jf the future of education. 

Our scientific kno\v]e{i^;e of dinereuees in intellectual and ch.'iracter 
aptitude for study according to a^e is very incomfdeto and clearly inade- 
quate. And if little is known nhout the irilUienec on a])titude of clianges in 
physical or physiological conditions with age, still less is known of the 
elTeels of changes in soclo-cnlt aral conditions an<l of the nuales of life cor- 
icsfumding U> Ihe various phases of Innnan existence. 

These inatiequacics are hrought out hy the outslandini^ survey presented 
hy the Krriitr of f\({in'iilii*tud liescarch concerning recent research on adult 
education ( I ). 

Howard MaiChisky shows that results are sporadic and sIiorldive«l. 
Scicnlilii Wf^ik tms lieen mainly coneertied with seliool children, and the 
WiVtus eslahiistied at this level have in fact then been used for adults. Hut 
the Jieed is for tools specifically adapted to adults for measuring their 
characteristics and particularly 'tests which take projier account of age". 
Adult ditlerenlial psych«dogy is not well enough developed and, in particular, 
tlicn- is a hick of research on tlie aptitudes of adulls l}elonging to the lower 
soeial strata. 7'rne, it seems that the ahility to solve new problems gene- 
r:dly dcilines after a given time with age» hut that general intelligence is 
ahvay> n>aiMl;oiic(i at the SLune level until old age. However, we would 
not ijc holii L-nougli to afllrni that this has heen demonstrated and tliat the 
meehanisjn i>f the phenomenon can he correctly described. 

ti;dr Jensen iind Albert Schrader deal wilti processes of socialization. 
Only some obvious general ot)servalions are given here as objectively 
flt'inonslraled for adults because in tins area too, the brunt of the research 
ellorl has been devoted to youth... TJie type of generalization develope<i 
by research on adulls may be use(I to fornmlate propositions such as the 
following: / 

— Security in wiuk {due to stability and a consistent attitude on the part 
of superiors) is fav(ojratde to Ilie socialization of nuMnbcrs, of Mie;gi uiip. 

— ihcre is a relationship tictwecn the personal accomplishment of execu- 
tives ami lluir feeling of autonomy as well as their degree of self- 



— hlxeessive hierarchical structuri' leads tr) instability and dissatisfaction 
among the slalT. 

Ill Vnl X\ V. Sf). A, JiilH^ 



esteem. 
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' - The size of nil irislitulion aftecb Ihc rcacUoris of Its members with 
respect to their parliclpuliou, iheir emotional altlliKle and their sails- 
faction. 

NVc knew, as It were, without knowing... 

l^oberl Jioyd has made a 5tudy of the "^roup** considered as a socio- 
psychological element for analysis. Here, a)) the attainments of ^roiip 
dynamics, attainments more positive than for the preceding sul)jeets, can 
be mobilizei! with a view to adapting them to the methods of adult edu- 
cation. And one might add that the same procedures would be applicable 
to young people in order to bring them sooner to aduU status (1). 

4. Democratization of the university 
(Adndnislralion and teaching), 

1« Democratizadon of adminislraiion. 
The problem "begins with youlh'\ 

After a long plenary debate on UNKSCO's general policy, the 15 th ses- 
sion of the General Conference (Paris, October 15 to November 20, 1968) 
unanimously tulopivd a resolution dealing particularly with the problems of 
youth. The discussions of the delegations of meint>er states thus look i)lace 
in a world-wide context... In conclusion, the stales recognized the need 
to find solutions to the problems of the younger generation. On the basis 
of a report prepared on this subject by the secretariat, the Conference 
Inchided, among the elements which must be taken Into account, "access 
to the decision-making process in the fields which concern them (the young)"*. 
As far fts students are concerned, this is a recognition in principle— even 
though vague - of their clahn to participate in the administration of the 
universities (2). 

The prerequisite of anlonomy. 

Let us note first of all that such participation in decisions makes sense 
only to the extent to which the university is itself empowered to take 
decisions, and hence enjoys a certain degree of autonomy. Hut it is 
obvious that to deal with problems as complex and specialized as those of 
higher education there must be decentralization, de facto if not de jure, 
otherwise the whole university system would be paralyzed and unmanage- 
able. We base seen, moreover, that varying degrees of autonomy subsist 
everywhere in spite of the increased inHuencc of the slate. 

It was to be expected that the Round Table of young university men 
and women brought together by UNESCO should have emphasized this 
point: ''We would like to see a far-reaching reform undertaken as soon as 
possible to grant this aulononjy to all universities" (3). This is the prere- 
quisite: an "object'* is needed to which denjocratization may be applied. 



i\) i:\{ri{c{ from our Hcport !o the tuUural CommiUce of Iht Council /liiroptfon Continuing 
ICducution, a factor for change in the pfestnt edacaiional system. 

(2) II Is to be noted lhal I'NKSCO has made provision In Us 1 969/70 progrftmme for a 
mectinK of exnetl* in 1970 "on ihe pa/llclpalion of students In the admlnlsirallon of the unl- 
vmily, In orcJer to determine to >* hat extent they should be tfrantcu the possibility ot iharing 
with the unlversfiy aulhorlHes IK^ respon&lblilly for the conduct of ihtir sludici and for the 
admlnl&trallon of the funds made available to them". 

(3) Document quoted para. 10, 
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Diversiti/ of the rjruups tnaking (icnutnds. 

Hut stUilcfUs arc not alone In watUin^ to parllclpaU' dctnocratlcally in 
decisions: Iho acadi^uic slafT, wherever this ri^^ht is reserved to an aristo- 
cracy of nitular professors'\ dcnuinds mure (len\ocrallc re^^idaliuns. But 
the aeadcmlc slafT is divided on the matter of student pai ticipatiou, at least 
Witli regard to its extent and the matters to which It slujuld apply. 

In addition, the trade unions representing the technical, administrative 
and general working staff of llie universities - who are becoming* Increa- 
singly numerous - also want to have statutory recognition of their rights (1) 

Hut who holds this power which people want to share? 

It niay he the slate (tlie "Ministry"), a local authority (a city, for 
exampii'), an ecclesiastic authority (for denominational uliiversitles), a 
Hoard of Trustees (as often in tlic Uiiileil States), or a combination of these 
elements... 

To bi' sure, there arc often provisions for co-opllon to the governing 
bodies, and there arc intermediate systems in whicli designated public or 
porn\anent administrators sit together with elected rnembcrs (the Hector, 
Deans of I'aculty, representatives of the teachers and in a few cases of the 
students). Tower is always tempered by internal decentralization which 
leaves decisions on "iieadcmic" matters in the hr'vid sense to bodies made 
up essentially of inenibcrs <jf the academic stafT: t >iversity is always also 
de jure or tie jaclo, to sonic extent, a "corpoi j\\ of scholars".* This 
iiUluence is "technocridic^' in nature; they possess ;ae "knowledge" whicliis 
the very sul)ject of university activity and the institution cannot, in fact, 
appoint new members of academic stall without the decisive action of the 
existing members. 

The demands uf the aca<lcmic staff are old ones. Those of the adminis- 
trative, technical and general working staff beJong, in each rouiitry, to the 
context of trade union struggles. Tliose of the students are recent and 
have itureased in strength and magnitude since the second half of IOCS. 

Hie Irwlitional powers shaken up. 

It is obvious tluit to a greater or lesser extent the traditional and auto- 
cratic university aulhortlies are everywhere under altaek by the student 
protest movement and are losing ground. There are also many signs that 
they have an uneasy conscience concerning their i)rerogativcs. 

The replies to our questionnaire bear this out bcyorul doubt. 

Dr. Wilson {I'riited States): "Some shift toward tripartite conuniltee 
structure has been consciously encouraged in mosl schools. institu- 
tions are now administered without continuous involvoncnt of councils 
cumposed of administrators, faculty, and stuilents. The strong or auto- 
cratic academic president has passed from our scene, thtmgli anachronistic 
pockets of arl)ilrary impatience nray still lurk within the bureaucracy. 
Cuimnonly these pockets have Iasle<l kuiger in a(hnissi(His and business 
oftices than in academic ones. 



i\) It is aKo iKi'cssary to mention the Krariuatcs of the universities who h.wc nlnady heon 
taking |>.»rt U\ Uic life of the uiii virsilies in ililTt rent cajKu ities hicli\ iilmUiv iinJ throiij^h their 
a^M>ci;air>tH. Wiih rcK mi lo this point, i'rofrssor Kapitsu nienli«>ns one form of piirlirinntion 
in the l'.S.SJ<.,.. ^'(Jnu^e every three years (he University fnviti-s all its ^^ri^(ll]ates to <liscMss 
y\'\th the lOitJioriUcs the shortconiin^s anil merits of Uie ciirriiula and (>roKrarnriies, sm well a^ 
Ihelr eviTvilay tu'kIs in profi ssional hfe, and they answt r socioJoKical fluesUonnniri s. TUh 
Ttcpnu j} jrranx rurrU t>itwreii the unlver>i!y atirl its graduatts helps us to tofrcct our faults 
ami tJiiike trends more llexihlc"- 
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\ \\v lUKwd of 1 r iishi's is ;jn oy^.H) of ^oNonuijav id our insHUUionjs (hut 
is not uflcn known In i':iin>[io. llw TrtisliTs (or Hi'^eiits) liuve foinurit 
hH"rt;isin^ly iljfliiull lo suslain fainiliiuily wilh Ihclr inslihillons as (hey 
haw Mrown in sl/r, i nni]>lr\lty iwul nrsllinrss. The inslituUon vf the Uoard 
is (i//t'/j umhr nUtick livrv iu>H\ The ntUtck camcs softietimvs from students, 
nwi sninvtiitits jrcrn jiuidUj, (iiNon (uir roriMJiale oivani/iaion, tho n<Kir<l 
aftju'urs lo iui' indisjnnsable, and fruui my vxpoiii'nci'* Honrd nuMnl»ers arc 
inoiv (ii'iilraliMl inul stliU'ss thiin llu' critics cri'iiit". (Our undorlining), 

l)r, Dfshnuikh (Iiidiii): st;uleiU participatiun in any forni is al 
[»rost'iit nuknnwn hut Ihe winds of cluunjc are hnivj fdi in ihh rcspevt in India. 
Personally I have been ion^ in favour of surli parlleipation with appropriate 
limitations". 

Dr. Oliania: " llie ilkinorratizalion of ileeision-nuikin^ is sho>vn by (lie 
part ii'lpat ion id ycnin^' assisluut [irofcsisors iii llio arrani^cniont of vital 
ui\jver>ily finuUons. In owv sense or another, the >tiuhMils are j)nrticl- 
palinu on an ineieasia^ly wider scale in the mouUliii^ of (he universily'i 
destiny". 

Or. ivr Stjeruiiuisl (Sweden), after having shown that limited student 
[»arlicipation !i;is existed since ItUi I in "'J!:<Uicaliona) CoKnni((ees'\ writes 
as follows. The rather loiii^ le\t ilescrvcs quotation in full, for it clearly 
brings out the principles which arc involved, and makes il perfecUy clear 
that the wholr conception of the universitv anil its place in society are at 
slake. 

"As a c'onse<pu'nci' of the student disturbances in liuropt- and (he above 
nienliontd proposul for a new organisation within (he free faculties in 
Sweden, which was ))\il)iished in April liH'uS, there has bccji a very inlensiv e 
debate \lohv^ on about the goul and tlie forniatioji of the university studies. 
In connection with this tlie same chum for a democratization of t?ie iniiver- 
sily strnclure has been raised in Sweden as cui the contineiiL One of the 
positive effecls of tliis debate is that a larger i)art of the students is getting 
interested in changing their own study situation. 

In July U)GS the government reijucstcd the Office of the Chancellor (1) 
lo initiate as an experiment a more widened collaboration at the universities 
between students, teachers and other personnel within the universities, 
Tlie purpose of the experiment, as it was staled iJi the principles given by 
the governnuMit, should be lo give the necessary experience lo build upoji 
while realizing new reforms for a witUr ciejuocracy witliin the universities, 
.After very inteusive discussions at all levels within the university organiza- 
tion, each university has made a proposal of how this experiincnl should he 
organized. These proposals are based on some conunon principles. Ciene- 
raJly, the universities have found it desirable that tlie students should 
ac(piire more influence than they hnvc today in all mailers ilealing with (lie 
content atut form of education, but (hat they stiould not take pari in deci- 
sions about adniinishalive matters (for exartipJe, economic (tuestions) and 
in scientinc jiulgemenls (for example the appointment of leacliers and 
researrhcrs). They liavc also (joinled out tliat not only the students luU 
also the ju>n-pernu\neul teachers and the otlier persomiel within the univer- 
sities shouht lie given more iutUience, Al the University of I.und, the 
result of this lias been that Ihe con^petence of the cducadonal eonnnittees 



(1) IaI us n i llt il ih\s]\ Uif hi^^lM si pnhlit authority f<'pr«'stnlin>< Ihc Kovrrnnienl wUh 
the V( ( sUii'^. 
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has bccu viilargtd iiiul dial I ho sliuU^iits as well as the non*permanenl 
IcaihiTs haw ^ot a wldvr representation in Dumu. In sotnc of the educa- 
tional conuniltecs \\ system with a nuijoilly of slinlent representatives will 
pruha!>ly be trietl. In Uie instilutian boards there svUl he a larger number 
of student representatives than liefore, antliii sonic questions the Institution 
board is i;oln,'4 lu Inko over Ihe ri^lU of dieision from the hc'id of the insti- 
lulioii. There will also be represmlatlves of other personnel at the insti- 
tution in this insllliition board. 

lu tiie ttoard of Die university, mainly ((uestions of an adminlstralive 
ami eeononue character are treated. Owin^ to the above mentioned 
principles, the students should not parlicipate in this or^»an, 'J'hcre are, 
however, so:ne reasons w]iy the student representatives and the representa- 
tives of the other personnel within the university also should have the possi- 
bility to follow aetivilies at this level. 

Therefore, the board of the University of Lund has decided to allow, as 
an experinunt, two roprescnlatives of students and three representatives 
of other personnel within the university to tai<e part in the meetings, with 
the rii^hl to speaix but iiot to Vole. 

It i,s at the moment very difficult to foresee wJicthcr these measures will^ 
lead to a reduced etlcctiveness ia the w*ork. One prerequisite for success 
is, however, that the students take a more active part in and gel more 
ijiterested in p;irticipat ing in the ditTcrenl organs'". 

Such is the general definition of the problem, 

The variety of situations. 

The Vitality of traditions, the balance of power, the ruling opinions on 
local nee<ls, and the role of strong personalities will decide whether, and to 
what exteiit, each university will become more democratic in its adminis- 
tration, but the general trend across the world is in the direction of an 
increased measure of democracy in the Institution. This is evident. 

U would be pointless to try to devise an ideal c-^iiHlitution for a univer- 
sity, because circumstances and conditions are dilfereiit according to the 
countries, the political regime? and the status of education, hi addition, 
we are dealing with an area where value judgements prevail- 

Some lornnitae for discussion. 

We shall confine ourselves to formulating some principles. It is hoped 
tlial they will not be taken literally as affirmations but as suggcslions and 
subjects for discussion. 

— Students should not participate in any decisions on scholarly matters; 
they nuiy have no decisive voice either witli regard to the appointment 
or promotion of members of the academic or research staffs; they may 
take part in any deliberations dealing with the *'c valuation** of the work 
of students. 

— Tiiey should have a voice in the general policy of the university (elected 
represenlatives on the Council), in matters of curricula, the nature of 
(pnilificalions, leaching methods, teaching time-tables, organization of 
examinations atid criteria governing them, etc.; they should express, in 
an appropriate and reasoned way, their opinions on the value of instruc- 
tion and participate in decisions relating to its improvement; conse- 
quently, their elected delegates should take part in Faculty meetings 
and all committees when they arc dealing with iten}s within the compet- 
ence of the students. 
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- iUv slmioiits shmiiij riii\)Ki^c, uii<|ir ij])propi iiUe (Injiicinl supervision (»f 
ilw udiniHishiUion, iill llio sirviri's wliich toiuvin tliiiii nnd hv rcspon- 
sihle for sUnlvnl (ibscivaiKi' of iUv ruks of uuiviTsity Mfo (ilisi ipliiuv). 

' A stiiflciU siujuhl huvt' Ji ri^lil of ;ippi'iil in 'M Jiuiltors In ;i fully Inijiartiiil 
univorsily hli^niial in whu'li shnU nls pmtu'ipijto. 

Ihe sUnirJils :nr i ntitUii to nin lull indirnuilion (jii (Urisiniis lakon 
\>y univiTsity ^^oviinin^ hoMits anil on acadcniic unci admlnlstraUve 
f)rol)lerns whicli aiiso; this infoinuUicjn nuisl he or^ani/eil systcnwititally, 
noi only for I In* stink nls )>ul obviously also fur ilw acailtinic stall ami 
icsi'ari h Nvorkcrs, 

Ursrari'h NvorkiMs, as soon as llu y a;v fully (juaiifictl, should lia\T equal 
(lelilpi ralivc li^hls within the Iciun to whiili tlu\v lK l(*n^ on all ihv 
\\yM\:\> vaistii hy thi" activity of Ww j^uiup; si lwilaily iliiisious, however^ 
ari' takt ii hy Ihr si-nior proft.ssor or i^rouf) of professors ht char^^o of the 
Wfnk and rispoiisitdt^ for it to tho univi'rsity or the contractors; yoinij^ 
rvsiardi workirs arc entitled to facilities foi ppcparla^ a doctorate or 
n<jroj(iii(*n: wXww work is puhlislu'd e\cry jesc;Hch NNorker in the team 
sluiuhl he entitled to lune his cfnit j ihutioji t(t the curnnu»n etlort ^iven 
a clear and fair nicjition. 

All I lie researcli workers in tlie uiuversily have tlic ri'^ht to desi^uutc 
their rcpresetilal i\ cs tn the adinliiistralivo hiMlies at llic {nuNcrsity and 
llie faculty level, I hcy lake pari in the election of the acacJernic lienij 
(Hector) and are themselves elit^ihle for clc( lii)n. This e(]uality between 
research workers ;nnl aca^Ienhc stall is necessar> to ensure the pro[)cr 
Velat ion^hip Im I werii leaching and resear< li. 

All acadi inic s(al), as soon as tin ir appointments ha\c heeu confirmed, 
have equal ri^^hts in the eh el ion of representatives (particularly the 
acadentic head (lUctor), arut llu' Dean of a l-'acnity or Chairnum of a 
I h'parlincnt), autt ecpial speakin^^ ami Noting )i>;hts on l>f>dies at all 
levels involvinj^ the patticipal ion of academic statL 

administrative, technical and scicnlihc stall nujst enjoy fidl hade 
union J iuhts and Ijc able lo defend its ifitt rcsts in "paiitary liudics" oji 
which it will be represented by Iraiie unitai dclet^alts elected by the 
entile stall; in addition, stall shmild Jiave reasonable hid limited repiv- 
senlali<Hi, vtiven its funclii>n, on the supreme }^uveriiin^ body of the 
university; the rii^ht to strike, with full f^naiantees for ncf^oliating time- 
limits and procedures, must Im- ri'co^ni/cd. 

'J ' {)rtiu>( ratization of (uUicatioti, 

Dynamic sindcnt niovements are rcbcDin;^ a^^ainsl rx oftfvulni leacliln«4 
which assii^iis Hum |f> a comphlely passive loU-, They lejict arguments 
based on authority in Iheir class-room lelations with the stall Ihcy rlemand 
ll)e ri.nlit (d liiscussion and want to Iransforin ediiealinn inio a dialo^nu'. 
'I hey want to leain tlu-tnschu s, with the teaela i s liniited lo provi<iin<> 
Iheni witii documentation and technical advice. Ihey want to eliminate 
examinations and replace tlieni l)y other nndhods of evaluation t>ased on 
aeademic performance durini^ tiie year. They want to prove that they 
knowasulOeel (let us say modem hist ory) and not Ihe course <d "I'jofesscn 
Sf)-and-So" by hiart. They waid (o liaJiish lite Icstin^t of mcmor/7.e<i 
e/u'yclopedi( knowh'd^e somi forgotten and imuiediateU oul-of-dale 
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anyway iiini h» n plarc it fiv iUv li'sliii;^ <'f alulily to iiiakt usi^ of llu- 
ri'lcvaiil loojs (liralisi's^ (im'-sUoniiaii rs, hil)lii>;^ra|>liics, viv,} and by "open- 
iHink* l'\al^it^^fl^^ 'lluy cniphasi/r Ihr lonipJilily arlilloial nature oi lliv 
pr^'M ril I'saininaiioii i xcroisr: in real Jifc, nohody would ilaro compel 
hifiivi'lf |<, wuik (Kiirl)' futtii uwt\[i}n; vslial is luri'ssary is (o kiiovs hnw io 
'^niiinif'itluii'" ,{ iiilliM \\iiu of knnwUdK^' i-nilMHlicd in iMioks and dorinm-nts, 
Uuni^ht lt>nns, and t^piTntin^i prociduiTs; Ihis is NVlial sludvjits slmuld lu' 
tiairkil lo do and on what lliiy ^liuidd In' "appraised". 

i luit' arc many posiliw iliinrids in lliis hcml towards an arlivt^ and 
iuTsonal kind id rdutalion, lussanls Si'l/-lr(Hhinfi assisted l)y tlu' leailier. 
In I'sst-nct', liu' idea is to plate the dypaniiis of tht' "snudl f^ri)U]>" in the 
si'jvire nf rdni'ntifm. tUd d(H's lids mean that it is useli'ss f(ir a seholar to 
e\ponn<l his iika>, his reNeanii ant! his pr{d)leins l^eeanse it wonhl lie 
enns|drre<l lo he "rx cullinlrn"? Some ri.sei valioiis are eallid for. Wlacli 
td us ilftis nid owv a drbt of irdelletlual ^riditudt' to the leaeher.s who 
spokt spoke" while e\[)otindin;4 iivini^ thoughts and nielliods which 
ei'uhl ntd have been expressed (dherwise lhan hy this sustained speech and 
Nshich would nitrels have hecn lifehss cliches liad Ihey been prinlCMl? 
Whal u\u^\ \>v lianished is the "fida " IccUne which is tH)t]uii^ mure than a 
■*spokin h \l Ili'ic the students are ri|»ht uufi, unfortnualely, the evil 
has sjMi ad as ;i iiiw fmni of "scliuhistieibm as deadly as that of tlie Middle 
A^es... 

In rnn<c«pn ncc, liii' ideas uf the slndcals even wlicii expressed bhmlly 
siioald lu' v,i\rn cart ful cojisidcration an<l should serve as the basis for 
expel imen'.s. 

lluwiver, it can be liuinedialcly asserted that such "democratized" 
inclhiids icipjire a nunh sfumdcr slaffini^ pidUrn pro\'idin^ the students 
With liif hrl[i <d n'ltilif t'iffupclnii juni(>r academic stall; the i)roMcm is aol 
insoiulile but it calls for I wo comniodiltes in sluirt supply: time anil money 

NVc took these ([uestinns up when exatniiiino the consequences of the 
lapid j^rnw th of \t udent luuidicrs, the basic cause of the heterogeneity of the 
sludrnl bndy iUid I he necessary condition foi* .student pr(desl (^'conlesia- 
tt>*n") (SIC II, p. 2i\), We also raised tlie <iueslion of the tneanin^ of the 
"di :n nirpj " in ( omiet tion with uniwrsity education and professionid trairdn^ 
(see 1 1 1, p. r>l ): wc i t ptied to it by proposing to ^ive considcratiofi to approa- 
ches bkr that of Kcfn[der, wliich sei ins to nu'(d the deep needs ex[)ressed, 
albeit t'Hi wiiiuely, l>y student denumds. 

liut once M.L^ain, sucli an a]i])roaeh would call for substantial preparatory 
by thi' aca>lcmic stall afui by the students. In the last analysis, it 
Would mean eonsidrrabh^ "streandinin^" of the curriculum. 

In fad, uhat is in\i>l\'eil is a ctunjdete ehan^t* in the i)reseiU emueplion 
of biuht r rduialion, id ils slriieturc, of teacher-sliuh^nt relations, ;unl even 
irniirK lly of Ihr diuatioji (jf studies,., which sliould hi- extended. 

Xrt tl for n >;/s^7nfi//r stuttij of the tiiu'Man, 

W e t aiinot bul conclude that the (UnxaiMi jut the denwcratization of educa- 
iiui\ ni'ikcs it i ssmtidl to snhjvct it la tih>T(tUijh-ijoin(j criticism and review. This 
means (pieslionidi^ a whole past which is sti:' quite ali\'e in the present. 
Ihus il is a kind of "contestation", but one winch may lend to new "creati- 
vity" in uni\ersily education, provided that we proceed with (he deliberate 
composure of the scientist: 

l*osi' the problem correctly. 

i)crme possible solutions. 
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Test Ihcni oljjci livcls . 

Propose a coiirsr of arhoi) as nipid us pMssildt- luit whirli <!ui s iu>\ sjicri 
flee a j^enerjilion. 

In llils ri'Spci'l il is iniporlanl to lakt" inhi t nnsidi i al Ion llu' m w Ici'hni 
qucs used ill llu' Iransiiussion of knijulcdi^o, of itHli\ jdutil vnitif jitioii ol 
Iheir assiftiilaUuri aTid tliv evahi:ili(>ii i>f tlirir aMlitii s sNllliiti I he frarm uork 
uf a given suhjci'l. Wi» nw i-nnccMioii lu re not only with llic wsv nf aialln- 
visunl nU'tliiHls and, in j>ai licular-, li-loviMoii, but also llu- sli adily i xlciaUn^ 
and more sul>tli* (H>ssil»ililies uf llu- runi]njlers. A systrilialic use (if tlu'Se 
media svill pcise {lie pioljlctij of slafT-sl udurit ratio la new ways. 

Futueationai experiments of this ly[U' Ijavc la-en mndi.' In tlu' Tnitcd 
Slates aJid Japan, the two eonulrit s (pai I ieulai ly tlie foi nioi ) most advanced 
ill this pr<ieess, not Uukin^ in diflleuUies, luil full of promise. 

University frcvdnms. 
Their conteM. 

The jjfsl eslal>lishe(t ri^.>hts of adminlslral ivo indcpendenee and the 
I>ioadost detn(]i ratlzalion of eilneation wmild hi* valueless if a elimaie of 
freedom did md ri i^n in university life. 

Mvery inernher of the um'versily community should enjoy comfilete 
freedom to express his opirdous on all snttjeets and have a<ie([unle means 
available to do so: hnlktin l>oanJs, mceM/ij,^ places {a "forum""), [)uhla an<jns 
with nn "ojjen forum", etc. The cover of anonyrniiy cannot he accepted. 

I'fcedom to disseminate ideas shauld be f*''^^'i^cd to the universit}' 
withdut any censorship, le^al or psyeholojfical, on the condition thai il does 
not hamper the normal running of leachin;^ and research. 

J lie menda rs u\ the c<jminuni!y .diouhi enjoy the unrestilcled rif^lil of 
assoeiatioM for tlu^ purpose of defending common opinions, ])oliticaJ n 
otherwise. 

Mend>ers of the aratleniic staff should enjoy acadendc freedom within 
the framework of the eurricuiutn and should hear full and exelusive respon- 
sibility for what they teach; this docs not rule old the possiljility of 
or'^ani^ing leaching on a eollegial basis or the collcgial obligation to^ co- 
ortlimde leachin.!4 in a rolierent way with respect to content and 
progression. 

Their defence. 

lUit r)ne precaution must be taken. Il is esscotial to avoifi the freedoms 
iuslilulionali/ed in this way being "'confuseatcrl " by restless nunoiities which 
impose a.i atmosphere of intimidation ami latent violence. 

Such an atnM)S[)here reigns or bus reigned in tnnvcrsitiis in all pails of 
the world, Tlu' alU ni[)ls to impose it, however, have failed in wvAwy cases. 
They are usuidly U\v work of groups which consider llu' university as a 
mc<msifi)r itieological and "activisl" purposes) ami uol as nu rnf\ (its research 
and leaching func tion). 

This situation and this threat are sufficlenl justillcattou of the note- 
worthy resolution passed in April IOCS by the American Assoeialion of 
University i^rofi^ssors duriijg ils ammal assembly. 

The text deserves reproduction here; 

"Coik'i^es nnd universities arc dependent for their very life upon niain- 
tenanee of (he iirineiiWe set forth in (he lOtO Statement of IYificii)Ies on 
Acadendc I-'reedom and Tenure that "I he conimon good depends upon the 




tioii of Uiis ]uiiu i|ili' is ii'spi el for the rij^ht oi ail lo spciik, lo \\s\vn, lo Iry 
to ju rsiiaik' hy reasoned iir^umonl, iiitil t(i form a jiid^incut l;astil on full 
aiiil U\v I'Xjio^Uiuii and disn]s>i(»n. 

The ri^hi la >\)vi\k i in onipassrs divriso inculis t)f txpros^ltjn, 11 does 
not eni"ifrnpa>s arlinn to fun i ^(r^l■ f{f|}, <j|k ri, and opficrls" <lrhjiU', nor dovs It 
romilenanci' ai'tions by IrulivaiaaK or j^nniiis U) risliii l llic ^|JCCl'll, 
aciions, or aeadi an'u- fteoijorn (>f others or l(> keep teaelurs ami 5!.l\nlenls 
from Iheir renlra) iasks of learliinf- ami learninL:. Tiie pre.servalion on Uir 
eaini)U'> of llie free stcUih for tiiHli, free<J{)rn to leaeh, ami freeilom [a !earii 
is a eoinmori ami prinKuy ennniiil nient of all meintiers of the acaikMUIr 
(omrtiunily faeu)l\, admmisl ration, students, and ^ovornln^ boards, 

fn Niew of Moni' reeent rVrnts, tlic I^fty-lMHn Ih Annual Meoliu^^ deems 
it irnport.'int (o stuic ioHs ti iiun Miat at'(iori ]iy irulisidoals or groups to 
prwint speakt rs in\ iled to tlu i"am[)us from speaking, to dlsru])t the cdu~ 
eatlonal operatinjis of ihe iji^lilulions in Die eourse of denionstralious, or to 
•>h,strurl and restrain tdlic^r juenduTs of (he arajlemie commanit>' auf] 
ranipus \ ivitois l*y ph.Nsienl forre is deslriietive of the i)ursnit of learning: 
and of a fre<' s<Karly. All eonipoiu'uls (»f the academic connmniity are 
under a slronii ntjlimdifju to prrdert ils proeesscs from these taeties. 

To ttiis end. the l ift yd'ourt h Ammal Meeting of the American Associa- 
tion of I iii\< (vft\ Tiofessor^ ree«(intiien<fs to fL»ctiities, adnniiistrat ions, 
>ttiden( iMiflie . ;ind unvernin;^ lioaiiis, that* in aceor<iancc witti the '\Joiiit 
Stalenu'nl on Hiqhis luaJ tMeedo]n> of Studenls" arul the lOGr) "Statement 
<»n (io\rrfHn-nt id ColleMcs mxl I ni\'erNilie.s", lhe\' estaMisli clTccIivo joint 
mrelnmisnjs ioul [»roi i sses fnr t iaitinuhii: ex^minalion of the eonditions of 
eampus life fo ii>eert;M'n thut (lu se conditions are at all times coiuhK'ivo to 
fulfihuiiit of (he aeatlende eojntminit \"'s pur|>ose (t)", 

W e helie\e ttial 'he rrtil exercise of these frecdnins Is an essentia] eriterion 
ifi Iht* dt fem e <*f tin imiwfNil >' s idcfititi/ jt^oiiist a foini of in\aslori hy 
outsitle forees, vwu if tlu' hdter ;ire represeidcfl l)y regularly registered 
students. 



T/ir iiiuiYrsidj ds n vmtr*' for iJv "criiitism" ( f snru fii n( liir'if. 

I'tie stu<h id proU'^l mMvenienls v luidiasi/.e the 'ri ihr;U" t'mivlit>n of Uie 
university with respect h» society at fsnj-ie. 

Ifi te[ pre(;H i^ffis ditlrr. 

Smue \smd \\y uvr ihi' oni\eisily us a sprnndioanl ha uuilj)lion directed 
a-^'.jifisf v{>-e;d!ed n<M;-ra[M! a'ist or < <'ffsufncf <>^r\v[y. l or lliis riason, tliev 
^-ek lo tliiow Uie \nu\eisit\ ntT lia1;nue ;)nd desliiiv it an cduiMt lonal 
insMluti« n \[\ urrhr to Iransfoini it iido ;t ie\ ohilioiiar> venlre» an arsenal 
WIU'Tiee wnnlii enur^:*' arn\i>t a!jd eriti<al \\ea)JOi^^ }>(>\verful enou^li lo 
shake soi irl\ . In I his s\ a\ , !he mii\ ersity wouhl lu'conic a facdtr o/ (((tliiicul 
rri>(,!iif!r.n. 



*I) i iMrn ( . rtur unn-'/ff i^ Nn. lh^> ftil-- t J;MVs. |. J (hr journal of th<' //j/rr- 




Thr Ufuinrsili/ as <i jnctnr oj cnitttral revohiliut}. 

Others W'lxni lo »U'jnorr;iri/r t)u' utiKir^Hv st> llial it inay tu'iMJiiic a 
cciilro ()( thou^lit frvi'il (vou\ thr inlluciU'O of soc ji'ly at larf^c and well- 
oqaip[)cii to carry out a systcin.it ic hlinhi^iral iTllii'isiu of that sfniity. 

llu* iiiiiviTsity, a in ijlro of 't oiitt'sfation wcuiiri thus In* a (nctor of 

Th' iinirtTsilif (/v contimiinn fnvti^r >*f reform. 

Slill others would jikf l<> bn-aUu' f^niiiine lift* into urnvcrsity freedoms 
VI tijal, \\\ a soi it iy llai ati'iU il wilh I'ontiilionin}^ l^v tlio mass iiicdia, l)y 
advcrtisinLj a?id hy llu' bmoaiuratic aud fimctloiuilly inx'sistihlc pressure 
of Ifu' lar.Ut' or.^ani/iitiofis <»f modern life, it lould prescrvi'd as a fcntro of 
ol)jeetive and seii-nlinc rrilielMn lapahle of rcnewin<^ tl^p slnlcluns of 
Jsocioly. Ihis would iniiko \\w university a continuing larior of reform. 

Thr nnirvrsilif u\ Ihf strricr of ihr eshthtisfu d i^nU r. 

Others, tUially, see in tlie university only a "service" institution of 
society "as it W\ \\\ the iiuality of its sorvleos, parlictilarly tliC results of 
its svieut'^ic researcti aiul llu* operational value and adaptaldlily of the 
trained nianpower and specialists it produces, the university in tliis concep- 
tion plays a role in iuijirovini^? social slruclurcs and relations, but without 
attemplin:^ to tpu'slion their principles and uu<!erlyin^? values- Such an 
activity luokes (he university a conliuuin^ factor of enlifjhfcnrd coiiscrvodsnu 
This is the posiUon of many American universities wtiich ticliovot e\t)licilly 
or implicitly, in the vahji' of the "American way of life", of the universities 
in the Socialist countries and (d maiu" univcrsdles in the developing coun- 
tries. Their futu'tioj^ is, however, "critical" in the sense that it temh to 
i^ive a Ijctter am! clearer delinitiou of the ends without riucstionlnft tlicm - 
in a "jierfeclioTiist spirit wliieh is applicil without reslricllou to the tech- 
nical weans, 'there is thus a rtipprochcrnent whidi is <piUe slrani^o, cultu- 
rally speakiti)^: the concept coincides with ttiat of the most radical '*pro- 
testers'', f<»r it considers the university to t)e a mcan.s rather than an rnd; 
hut the radical dissetders want to destroy it and the others to or^^ani/e it 
liotler, the ffirmer wai\t to use it nfjainst society and I he latter for sociely. 

Dift^^ronces in views at the fAVKSCO Round Table. 

Vhv viewpoi[Us expressed hy the l!NHSCO Round Tatde are slightly 
flilTereut from. Imt not in (oiUradiction with* our analysis. We give lliem 
i)eIow' out of a concern for in)parlialily and complete docunieiUation. 

"11. TIic Hound J'ahle rccoj^nlzcf! that one of the university's functions 
in society is to nvakv crilitisnis aimed al imi)rovin^ society. This, tu>wevcr, 
is only part of a university's social role. The participants dillered pro- 
foundly as to ilie way in which such criticism stiould he made and ttie 
relationship tjctwee/i iho social imd political roles of a uni\crsity. Ttic 
Hound 1 able expressed Itircc essentially dilTerent views on this sut)ject: 

I'i. One view- is that sueh criticism may lead to opposition to the 
rslablisln<l s(»cial order, if the universities do not accept the (deject ivcs 
assit^f ed b) them ])y society; these objectives may^ for example, be defined 
and imposecl by a sin;»le social class for its own benefit and to the detriment 
of (Jlher etasses. If this is stu universities must l)c used, in ussocialion wilh 
these otlu r classes, for political purposes, witli the aim of brhi^^inf* about by 
violent or fK'iUeful means, an irrevcrsil>lc change in society, even if this 
chauk'e is desired oidy hy an active minority. In such a case, action Is 
based on the conlMcliu^^ nature of the relations between social classes, and 
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tht' kih)wIo<iK^- iliNNruuniit III by thr unl viTsitics is only Mbjcclivi' lo Uw 
rxlcul lliut it is of ninrv usv [o llu* people than lo the luilioii or Ihe stale. 
Uefnnns are lUsired wlueli ili>turl> llie viniversity's relatidiislup lo soeiety, 
in i>nler lo foree the \miverslly into a e(Milinuin<f >elf txaiiiiiiallon aiid 
rea])pralsal of ils role, atul lo [nodin e In I he lonU'<>r >]iort-lerni a change in 
(lu- orj;n!ii/a{ mil nf soriety. 

The oilier view is lliat Hun eritieal fuiielion eamml he properly 
performed if the university is nsetl for polilieal fnuposes hy one or more 
arti\e niinoiilies. Depentlinj^ oji fjojilieal <!evelo])nii nls la a lounlry, the 
iniiversity nii.ijlil iMeonie a [»er(nanenl iKitllelleM for ihthTenl ^^ronps, 
beiuLj taken over hy eaeh ^roup in liuiu A universilN , svhosi- aim is to hi- 
trulepetalent, slionUl not o[)eii ils doors to poliliial pressure L^roiijis \shieli 
NStMild tiniun^ej' Its self a)lotU<l soeial iviv. The nienibers ut the naiversily 
t'onnnunlly, in their eiipaeity as eiti/eiis, nujsl Im' free (o express tlieir 
politieai ideas insi(h^ anrl outside the inslitutlon, 'i he (raditiorud frec(h>nis 
of the university must remain the frnniework for its critical r<de. Tliis roU- 
must iiKike it possibh*, Ihrtni^li discussion, to promote rehains wlueh will 
adapt Ihe aniversily to social developnienls and even accelerate such deve- 
lofjuurds. IhAvever. in no case must tluse reforms have the cITeel of 
viofidiii.i4 the iinpailiiilily of knowledge disseminated hy the university. 

1 h Vet Jinotlur view is that the mnversity plays a particularly imi){>r- 
laiit social role iit a society from which exphatatiou u{ man l>s man, nalioaal 
and racial o[jpression, and private ownersliij) of the nuans of j)rnduetion 
liave heen hanislu d. '1 he unlversily in socialist soeivly is ehisely linked to 
tlu- masses of Die pen[>le. it exerts an active inlUunee on nil as]>eets of tljc 
ei onoruie, t idtmal, political and social lifi" of tlie society, 

lo, 1he holders of all views ne\ eri heless consider that cril icisin can and 
stif>uld ieatl l(j refoinis sshieh, if tlicy aro lo I)e acccptalde to all, itujst he 
of a kiinl itivolvin;.^ a contimious advance lov,ar<ls ohjeclivcs which will 
chanj^e tJie prrserit social order at universities au<l in society in generaL" 

The value of Ihis dijcmeiit resides in the fact that the tlirce tendencies 
lo<^ether agreed [n reco;:ni/e each other nuUually as havin*^ heen wet! 
anaiy/ed hy these delinilions which Iiavo this much in eonnuon (1). 

't'hr nnirrrsiltf af ttn' irmess /ind f^f exceUcfice. 

NVe ( an >uhsi*rihe to llu- conclusion (see para, lo): the uiiisersily rt)ust 
hi' a livin;^ icahi' of challen^in^f scrutiny, of awareness of the real nature of 
srjcial ancj cnllural fuels. Therchy it heais the promise of the future arid 
assumeN Ils hijihest function. A socti ty hccomes "sclerotic" and can no 
longer he rrni wed, excipt after its destiuilion hy violence, if it docs not 
ciMilaia w ithin itself cent res of criticism conceived, as it were, as "intcllcclual 
n'ser\:itions" in the instit idional sense of "natural reservations"... In 
cojilemporary si>cletics only the universities can play this role. Ihil the 
confornnsm nf some of llii in, their U ndcncN- "pnicly and siniply we would 
say 'aialvely", to sersr society lud (»nly as il is luit as it operates, as if 
rvrrf/lhinff («leliiiition of salues and means) "were for the hest in the best of 
possilde svrirlds", makes the university notliin^ hut a school servinj^ the 
social <inler in ils massive and <inieseent entirely. '1 he university rises 
above this. We know that it is, tlial H must be s<nnct hin^M lse, whether it 
is American, Socialist, l::uropean or Third Woild... 



i I } Oiiv rii jv sMrinisf tiiO su-h a furrmilO i<w> > raHi* r luivfl rvriil to (ho rrtaa nf I 'Nr.Sf.U 




IV 



*:()N(:Lrsi()Ns 



I Jir ufiiviTsitic-s of lodiiy an- iut>rf or less suhjcil, jururilirifi lo Iheirown 
ruriditioiis, to cotj I riiiliclory U iisions, This is the hioiidcsl 
whii'li t'liier^t's fnuii our iifialysls... 

This utiivcrsily Umls to hi' inle^riUrcl iiito'lhe ^ciu'rai educalionul 
systt'rn» hul, M iUv snww \U\u\ scrks ww aiitoruiiMous (luvclopincnt. in 
iiislilutioiuil lirriis, the li^isitui luniirs hclween "piihlir conlror and 
"aulonomy"; in pedj^oj^irjil (trii^s, lulwicji "academic freedom" and 
"socially ifih'}4ia<( d ( diu jUioTi "; in cvononiie lernis, holwccn **sociaJ 
demand" (a eerlain soeitr()rofessioiial slrucluie). 

The nniversily lends t<i ueeeid llie whole aK<^>nr{Uip coueerned, hvil also 
devotes itself lo training "iin <7/7e'\ In lerins of evaluation, this Icnsion 
oei urs helween ''orirnlalijxi and t^niflanee" and "seleelion". h'or adrnls- 
sioii, the two poh's are "free«loni of aeeess" or l)je "nunierus elansus". It 
is Ihe opposilioii firlween "i|uanti(y" and '•i|iialily 

iMir inlerri;d afhninisl ral lun, Ihe two poles are "denioeraey" and 
"U-ehnorraev 

Whrii it toints lo professional Irainin^ (ho Iciision occurs belsveen 
' >peeia)i/at io)!"' and "poly valejiee ". . 

Two furn tions nre slru^^^lin^ fr>r preponderariee: IcaeJiin^ and selentiHe 
rt sear< h, 

Two final purposts <«pfjose and ((unplenient each (dliei' at the same 
linu-: universal tunnanism and eeouomic development, disinterested general 
niliure and pra,mualie training fm* a profession. 

Two sets of values eondilimi an anildvalenl form of aetion: the loftier 
Ihe tradilions and Ihe iTiore "futmislie" tlie ideas <if [impress. 

Lastly, the vinivir»ily is eonsiflered to be in Ihe service of societv and 
it^ euUuie ami siniuHaneously to exercise a "critical fimrtion"'. 

But all these p(^larizal iutis can aiiil nuist '4i\e rise lo synlhises which 
overcoJMc Ihr cont cafiietions and uo heyofjd llu^ aml)l;^uity of the insi il ut Ion. 



/"Vir il sticindtijii nj Iht' iiniifrrsilff, 

\{ is indeefi this eapaeily <d eom|uerinj^ its own co?ilradieti(ins Nvhieh 
will delerniine the ninversity\s possibility td reforming itself. 

Wr ar<' fu re in Ihe heart of a sociology of the university which the latter 
slKudd star! in des elop, l| s}j<ujhl thus hccoine ils own suhjrcl for research, 
I.e.. hecoiiie aware of itself. This is a procedurertni the collective level, 
which is not unlike psychoanalysis in the case of the individual. lUd here 
sociol();iy arid social anthroprjloj^^y arc ( (unpeterd in (he firsf instance. 
When will we have an "ethnolo^^ical view" of the univcrsily? As many 
stranMc Ihinus rniLihl he found there as ainon^ the i»apnans. And this 
rcf7?ark is not intended ta fie pejorative. 




lanv^•^^Uy, uii "optn" itisMliilidii sviUinut a pnljcr f«irii'» \vh()se trii- 
Oilioanl rv\U'\ uf luiloitniny ( pri'si'rvin;^ iirt>|ji!;<ia <»f cvtmlrn i l(»n;ilily, 
(jp|H^suil lo it'soilin^ to piihlii' forci*) is piir I iiiiUiily vulnrrnbh' to slinJenl 
piotosls. rju'si' havr ^hovvn its \ ultu i.iliilil > v\k \\ ( o (Ik* iu I i \ il ics of small 
Jiiinnrities, |)rt)Vidi'il iUM ihvy ;iro dt'tc nuinoil in oviilhrow \hv hiirriors of 
)iierarc)ilr;i) 'Ti'spii'l" and of "[>ri'sl ii^i' " vshiili [mw for so long ht'oii siifll- 
i jont ^uaraiiti'cs of intrriiJC ortler, InU whii h toil;iy jifjpi ar i iiiii ulo js. AH 
thai is lU'cdcil is a sinipU' railical "M*fus;il",,. 

Ccrlaitily, llirro is a ri[iostr: an api)ra) lo Ihr or^aai^iMl forto of sociely. 
hut who can fail li> sii- |h;it this is an ail of ilrfundun r on soc-ii'ty as a 
whole? 'lliis sita;ilitni rrvvals tho paradox of a itilalii lailiial Unin of 
"contcs((Ui(fn" : hy lis "a( li\ isr' iiUorpit'talion of Uk' irilical fuiielioh (»f the 
university, it I'reatt's i-onditiims whii h ci)ni])roniisi' ils very basis h\' Ihroa- 
Jcniii^ Uic aulonoiny of llu* histilulion. 

Most i'lTlainly il is ri;^hl lo denoiuue "poliii' viahnco" and every Inlcl- 
lieUial in Ids i* -^ard for atilonotny- ahvays puttnllally threaienrd f»y any 
fthysiral f{»rre is sirisilive lo lids. 

liul who is fi'spoMsihii' for nideashin^^ it ? Musi the univtrsily rcnonnci' 
its fuiu'lions of Irathin^, researeli and cjuestioTiin;^ any Iruth? I^'or liin^ 
knusvli'ii^o can only tu* th;il: il winilil n<d exist if "ai'i[uired" truths eould 
e<]nsidered as final. Mast it in conseciiuaue abandon assertiu)^ llie 'iini- 
versily freedonis ' \\\ a tolcrijid pluralism anij leaN'e ihe inoiir»poly of en- 
tirism to eerlida urorips nuirc "inlimidalin^", i^cu more violent. tia<n 
others*.' 

,\h";ni\shile it krujws thai idl violenie I'oniniitted wilhin lis funuuts or 
on tmiiursUii issue!^ tm\it.ddy h;iirns il... Hut wUieh of Ihe Iwo violenees 
'^houlil tie aeeiplidV (t t hoitses the one whieh Jipfunrs the aiosl niomeii- 
tary, that of the poliie who "withdraw " taue order hns hciii ristnK'd rather 
Ihat^ Ihe one sslnth watds t<i "aio\i- in f(M* L;ood".,. llmt is Ihe "ehoiee" 
whieti il is scjnu litni s oblli^id In make today by foree of eireunist anees. 

hul tertain polilieal loinlilions inak(^ Uu' use of police inUiNiidion in 
Ihe universils' ixlritnely dangerous, Hut laiw eiin il be avoidi'd when 
viulenee f>ersjs(s 

The ohfi cfiir: {////errs//// lrrt i{<tfns aful <itinnrriti''i. 

Hul this ehoid' makis sensf only if d si ims In jnlrodnee <m' to restore, 
as (tie ease may be, the eiifnate of *'uiii\ (■r>it v fi eedonis " and pennils lh(^ 
rstabllshTuenl <d the rnaxlnunn possible deniorraey irr ;idruinislralion and 
eilaealion. Ihe "maximum possible"? Whid <ioes \h\s mean? Whal 
"rest ril l ii>i>s" are hiddei^ in the birmnla? Quite sirtiply, the uied for an 
" order" vvhieli ensures Hu^ norrnnl ctTeet i vencss of uidversily aetivilies... 
I'A'ers stx ial ty]»e has ils speeilic order and it is iieualive and de-vt ruel ive 
f \ii\ni that druioeraes should have m>ne. 

These eoTisiderid ions eoncera ehielly I be uniM rsities <jf Itie Wesleru 
World and of Ja[)afu bat alsr> some in tfie de\e]<tpin*i rejjions sneli as l.alin 
America... 

We kiioiO lull irf^ll llvit here we have departed froni our neutrality us ruff- 
^lortcitr. Let the pre'eedinn text then be cotiiidereil fiiiufdti rrs *videt\ce l)e 
added to ihe reeord ' . 




/s fhf iiniveraiti/s uuibiUtij io re/onn iiselj insurmountable? 



The uiiiwrsity sulTers from an <>;HTattoiuil weakness: its relative inain- 
lily lo refiirni ilself adinniislral ively', whilst producing, wllhout boiieniing 
emmgh from them ilself, the new methoiis of nunlcrn atlminislmliun ! (1) 
The sociobj'jictil iitudij of the tuiircrsitif tvould be desitjned to break down such 
barriers, h \i ncicssary lo si^y thai this is ur^enl'.' Any end is compro- 
mised, if the means are lacking to \v<prk eunerotely for its [Khievemenl. 



(li I.rt us recall t\u- fJi;i><nasis of Ihv "Misscntlng" UNJvSCO Hourul lalile: "In adfiitton, ilw 
university Is a tr;i(iltional lnslil»jlif>n which hf^hind the rnpiel dt-vrlopmpnt of modern 
society'*. I'lirt hormorL", Szczepan-skf, in his Hepurt fo the Conferenre o/ i'uropenu Mlnistrrn of 
httucntinn (Vicnnn, N'DVrnihcr 1907). wrilcs In nh conclusion (in fiiic^: T'oundca tu rnrourH^i." 
Ihi- creation nn^I clop>nh nt nl scimtitic incthoa^, the unlvcr>itics arc often rrliictiint to njiply 
vicnliflc rnethn«I< lo tli^' an ilysis of Ifu ir own op< ration". Wc have already louchcd on this 
lopfc from ;inolber paint of vi w Sfo 11, p. IB, ConseiHifnrr.f. 




ANN FA 



'i iiui'slionuiuri' usc^l for Ihc onikclioti at inaKriul 
iji prt'parin^i this report is n prodinn^d ))clo\v. 



What new (icmitiuls havt Ix oii inuiie l>y socii'ly oii tlic iiiuxersily sliico 



(t) Xew (lirnauds arising fruiri: 

i\\v iiKToasc in stiMlenl nuriitnTs: 

variations \n the pcTCTUta^cs of stiuUals iu tho diffirvul facviltics 
i\n(i disciplines; 

- applied sciojirrs and lrvhnoio,u\: 

nalural sciciues (physirs, clu'mistrs . liinlu^y, nu'dU ini. .); 

soi ial siic'nc'cs [hws, laonntnit s, sueinluuv...): 

)nunafj sruaues (philo.soph\-, philolo^^x, liUtcduit'* liiduj >,.,;. 

tdian«^i's in rnirutK is ami disUihulioii of iiuiruen sliaU nls/ 

i)()Cs ihr (ii:<tribntinti o/ ^^^^f^v^f^ hrtwccn facultioi >ind (Usciplincs 

ft) Traditional clo^rccs and dii)lnnia^: 

dtniaiuls iti ]>iirlUai!ar iulds {ux \\\\^kik ut' j^vaduaU's to 

nivvl incri^jsvd ucids vd llu' tcononiy^ <d Un: adtninistralivc 
siTviit's, of (dnralion, of snciaf ai)tl cnltural lifi^V 

r> \rio lypvs of iU*);rri's and ilipU>nias: 

rtcintly created by the utuvorsilus? 

whU h c (Thiiti sectors of opinion cofisidcr il nc< cs^ar\ in i\staldlsli? 
which you ptrsonally (<nisi(Ur \\ ntccssary to cslnhlish*? 

Sew disiiplincs or comhinatioris of disciplines wliith have Jjcitj. fj 
in your cjpifilon shonid he, introd(n\'d in unl\f'rsil\" conrses? 

Ihc I xlcnsiou <d university slalus lo slvnlics Ihv Icvi l o( higher 
iMiucaiion fin-viansly considered to hr outsiiK^ Ihf scope r)f Ihc 
nruvcr sil\ ? 

c) Sew areas iti which rest-arcli should lu* itnliated di veloped to meet 
particular ccononne and social neeils finthisiry, )ieallh, clcj? 

f) Sew actiN ilies in the forin of refrcslier f>r red raining ( <nirses, or 
specialized Irainin;^ for certain j^raduules? 




What, in fnirfinit'tr, jiir the* nrt'iis a)iil Ibr rosponsi^ lo \hcm ai ilio 
postgnnUude level, iiKludiii^ Uu' avviirtl of highly spci iu(i/cMl ([ualidc a- 

shdttid Mil' lirsi ilo^rcf Ik a Urniiiial quaiifh aliori? 
ji^urral sliuliis or siHU'hiHzalidir? 
rnirnht r of uvviis of sliHly? 

h) On Nvliich iinivt rsit> at-Uvitii's dot's s<u'it»tv Ictul to place thv greatest 
I'lnphasis; 

profcssiDiial training* n\ thst ilcgroe icvel? 

^ciurnl cdiKMlion in u cultural conl(^xl? 
scu nliflr rt\soarrh7 

pcrinancnt i'<)MraUon (rcfrcsluT and rc-l raining courses, etc)*? 

the role of the iiniversily as a cciUre for re^^ional (level op men I? 

the role of Die university in a centre for Die eritical appraisa) of 
society* and for the initial ion of ehange? 

What is the order of priority at present givcii to these functions? 

WivM eh^\u>;vs i^^\ve {{\k x\^ heen \w tl^ose priorities; since 19501 



What Iiave been the consequences, since 1050, of any adaptation of the 
iniiversUy in response to the qualitative artd <|uantttativc <ternaiuis made 
on it? C-hnnj^es in the areas of: 

a) Stntcfurrs 

Decree j;f anlojojniy? 

h'acidties? Dcparlnu-ats? Institutes? Omrses an<i levels <jf 
study? 

Or^'anizatitni of chairs? Hierarchy of acadeiuie staff? Grouping 
of s\i\\l in teams? Slndenl-slaff ratios an(J relations? Particular 
fuohleins ol tlie ojUin^uni size of teaching units? 

- Democratization of decision making? Participation of the 
various secliojis of the ujiiversity community? 

In particular^ the new role of students? What are the repercussions 
on the efTeetiveness of education and training and on the operating 
elTlclency of the institution? 



W 
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^) Teaching 

— Ucfurni of methods of Icarhing an<l examinin^^? 
- Syslcnialir use of new lc't'!n\o!ogics? 

c) AdminiMralhn 

Kifoini of the {ulniiiiislralion of niiiviTsil ic s? 

(/) Exh rnal ticlntiom 

Changes in roia lions between mrivcrsily aird Uic s^i-Mv {\Vi\ 
tietwccn it an»t Iho privalo sector? 

h'inatu'c 

Mi lhods and quanlilalive ovolulion of univt'isily llnancin^? 
/) I ((Search 

Status aiul nurnljcr of resiarrh workers*? MtlliofJs of linancin^? 
SI rur lures and or^^anizalion? 

Relationship between teaching and rescarelr.' 



Have tliere been ehanges since 19o0 in society's image of the university 
and in the university's image of itself? How does one define the basic 
purposes of the university today in the light of its traditions and of the 
new demands of society? 
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